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DEP ‘SIT D BY THE 
UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


The New Republic of the Philippines 


Article by EDWARD W. MILL’ 


NEW REPUBLIC, the Republic of the Philip- 
A pines, was born in Manila on July 4, 1946. 
This new republic, the product of 48 years of close 
Philippine-American cooperation, entered nation- 
hood not only at a critical time in world history 
but also at a time when grave and pressing prob- 
lems of national concern were demanding a solu- 
tion. 

Transfer of Sovereignty 

Philippine independence was proclaimed by 
this Government through the medium of a special 
presidential proclamation issued by President 
Truman on July 4.2 In this proclamation the 
President declared that the United States “with- 
draws and surrenders all rights of possession, 
supervision, jurisdiction, control, or sovereignty 
now existing and exercised by the United States of 
America in and over the territory and people of 
the Philippines . . .” and further, that the United 
States does “hereby recognize the independence of 
the Philippines as a separate and self-governing 
nation... .” This proclamation was read in 
Manila by retiring High Commissioner (Ambas- 
sador-designate) Paul V. McNutt before thou- 
sands of assembled Filipinos and world leaders 
gathered together to celebrate the dawn of Philip- 
pine independence. 

At the same time in Manila a provisional agree- 
ment to cover interim relations between the two 
countries was signed, as was a treaty of general 
relations * between the two countries. The provi- 
sional agreement was intended to cover the tem- 
porary period prior to the ratification by the gov- 
ernments of the two countries of the formal treaty 
of general relations. In a special message of 
July 30, President Truman submitted the treaty 
to the United States Senate, requesting “the earli- 
est possible consideration of the treaty and proto- 
col by the Senate.” * On July 31 the Senate gave 
its consent to the ratification of the treaty. This 
treaty contains eight articles, most of them fur- 
ther formalizing the grant of Philippine inde- 


pendence. Article I provides for the withdrawal 
of American sovereignty over the Philippines by 
the United States and the recognition by the 
United States of the independence of the Philip- 
pines; article II provides for the rights to be 
accorded by each country to the diplomatie and 
consular officers of the other country; article II 
provides for the temporary representation of 
Philippine interests abroad by the American For- 
eign Service; article 1V pertains to the assump- 
tion by the Republic of the Philippines of all debts 
and liabilities of the Philippines, its provinces, 
cities, municipalities, and instrumentalities; arti- 
cle V provides for the continued review by the 
United States Supreme Court of certain cases 
pending at the time of Philippine independence; 
article VI relates to the adjustment of certain 
claims between the two countries; article VII pro- 
vides for the assumption by the Republic of the 
Philippines of the treaty obligations assumed by 
the United States in the treaties with Spain of 
December 10, 1898 and November 7, 1900; and 
article VIII provides for the ratification of the 
present treaty by the two governments. An 
accompanying protocol sets forth understandings 
of the two governments with respect to the pur- 
pose and scope of the treaty. This treaty will be 
the official document formalizing the transfer of 
sovereignty over the islands from the United 
States to the Republic of the Philippines. 


Congress and the Philippines 


As Philippine independence approached, it be- 
came imperative that the Congress of the United 


*Mr. Mill is Acting Assistant Chief of the Division of 
Philippine Affairs, Office of Far Eastern Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. For other articles by Mr. Mill on the 
Republic of the Philippines, see BULLETIN of Feb. 3, 1946, 
p. 148 and BULLETIN of June 9, 1946, p. 980. 

* BULLETIN of July 14, 1946, p. 66. 

® BULLETIN of Aug. 11, 1946, p. 282. 

*See S. Ex. Rept. 10, 79th Cong., July 31, 1946. 
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States make adequate provisions for the change 
in relationship between the two countries. In the 
three months preceding independence a number 
of important legislative affecting 
Philippine-American relations were passed by the 
Congress and were signed into law by the Presi- 
dent. Among the more important of these 
measures were Public Law 483 on the subject of 
Filipino naturalization and Public Law 454, 
known as the “Republic of the Philippines Mili- 
tary Assistance Act”. In addition, a number of 
lesser acts were passed.° 


measures 


Filipino Naturalization 


Perhaps of greatest symbolic importance to Fili- 
pinos was the passage of the bill providing for the 
naturalization of Filipinos as American citizens. 
For many months bills have been before the Con- 
gress to wipe out the discriminatory barriers to 
Filipino naturalization in the United States. 

Under the terms of the present Filipino Natu- 
ralization Act passed by the Congress, section 303 
of the Nationality Act of 1940 is amended to make 
Filipinos racially eligible for naturalization.® 
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Filipinos who entered the United States prior ty 
May 1, 1934 are permitted to apply for naturaliza. 
tion at once and without filing the usual certifi. 
cates of arrival or declarations of intention; Fil. 
pinos who arrived in the United States after 1934 
are eligible to naturalization but must be natural- 
ized according to the standard procedure now in 
effect. In addition, persons of the Philippine 
nationality will be eligible to come to the United 
States under a quota of 100 a year. 

This bill rectifies a long injustice to the Filipino 
people and is a step calculated to strengthen fur. 
ther the close ties between the two peoples, 
Throughout the Philippines and especially in the 
Filipino communities of California and Hawaii, 
the measure was hailed with much satisfaction, 


Military Assistance for the Philippines 

Another step taken by the Congress to provide 
for the post-independence relations of the two 
countries was to pass the bill known as the “Re- 
public of the Philippines Military Assistance 
Act”.S This bill, among other things, authorized 
the President, “upon application by the Republic 
of the Philippines, and whenever in his disere- 





*Among these was Public Law 485, 79th Cong., ap- 
proved July 3, 1946, known as the “Philippine Property 
Act of 1946”. For a time this bill stirred considerable 
opposition in Manila, but amendments were made in the 
act and it was finally adopted by the United States Con- 
gress. The act continues in force the Trading with the 
Enemy Act of Oct. 6, 1917, as amended, and authorizes the 
President of the United States to transfer to the Republic 
of the Philippines certain enemy alien property in the 
islands. Section 6 of the act also reaffirms the right of the 
United States to retain certain diplomatic and consular 
property and military and other bases as previously pro- 
vided for in legislation of the Congress. 

A very important bill which failed to pass during the 
closing minutes of the recent session of Congress was the 
so-called Filipino Veterans’ Bill. This bill (S. 2235) 
provided a system of relief for veterans, and dependents of 
veterans, who served during World War IT in the organized 
military forces of the Government of the Commonwealth 
of the Philippines while such forces were in the service of 
the armed forces of the United States pursuant to the 
Military Order of July 6, 1941 of the President of the 
United States. See Congressional Record, Aug. 2, 1946, p. 
10909, for a more extensive discussion of the contents of 
this bill. 

Other recent legislative enactments concerning the Phil- 
lippines included: Public Law 654, 79th Cong., approved 
Aug. 7, 1946, “To authorize the continuance of the accept- 
ance by the Treasury of deposits of public moneys from the 
Philippine Islands”; and Public Law 652, 79th Cong., 
approved Aug. 7, 1946, ‘“‘To provide for the return of certain 


securities to the Philippine Commonwealth Government”. 

* Public Law 483, 79th Cong. (H. R. 3517), approved July 
2, 1946, “An Act to authorize the admission into the United 
States of persons of races indigenous to India, and persons 
of races indigenous to the Philippine Islands, to make them 
racially eligible for naturalization, and for other purposes.” 

See also on this subject, S. Rept. 1439, 79th Cong., dated 
June 10, 1946. 


“High Commissioner McNutt, commenting on the nat- 
uralization bill on June 19, emphasized the importance of 
the passage of this legislation, declaring: “It would have 
been a source of major annoyance after July 4 to find 
Filipinos barred from entrance into the mother coun- 
try. ... To bar them from citizenship would have like- 
wise been a source of rancor and a completely unjustified 
discrimination. These barriers were set up during the 
growing pains of the United States. The majority of the 
American people have long abandoned these prejudices. 
Filipinos are among the most welcome of those to be 
admitted to the United States on an immigration basis. 
The approval by Congress represents a recognition of 22 
existing state of mind in Ameriea....” (Free Philip- 
pines, Manila, June 19, 1946.) 

* Public Law 454, 79th Cong. (H.R. 6572), approved June 
26, 1946, “An Act to provide military assistance to the Re- 
public of the Philippines in establishing and maintaining 
national security and to form a basis for participation by 
that government in such defensive military operations as 
the future may require.” See also S. Rept. 1393, 79th 
Cong., dated May 29, 1946. 
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tion the,public interest renders such a course ad- 
visable, to provide: (a) for the instruction and 
training of military and naval personnel of the 
Republic of the Philippines; (4) for the mainte- 
nance, repair and rehabilitation of military or 
naval equipment in the possession of the said 
country; and (¢) for the transfer to the said 
country of any arms, ammunition, and implements 
of war as defined in the President’s proclamation 
2549 of April 9, 1942, or any superseding procla- 
mations; any other aircraft; naval vessels except 
those in the category of battleships, cruisers, air- 
craft carriers, destroyers, and submarines; any 
stores, supplies, services, technical information, 
material, and equipment .. .” subject to certain 
conditions provided in the act. In addition, the 
President was authorized, “upon application from 
the Republic of the Philippines, and whenever in 
his discretion the public interest renders such a 
course advisable, to detail officers and enlisted men 
of the Army of the United States, and the United 
States Navy and Marine Corps to assist that 
(iovernment. . . .” 

This bill is supplementary to, but independent 
of, Public Law 380 of June 29, 1944, which author- 
izes the President of the United States to “with- 
hold or to acquire and to retain such bases, neces- 
sary appurtenances to such bases, and the rights 
incident thereto... as he may deem necessary 
for the mutual protection of the Philippine 
Islands and of the United States... .”° Nego- 
tiations concerning the implementation of this 
base legislation have been held for some time, and 
it is expected that some agreement will be reached 
by the two countries regarding bases in the near 
future. 

As another step in the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines, the President of the 
United States, in a proclamation of July 1, 1946, 
released from the service of the armed forces of the 
United States all the organized military forces 
of the Government of the Commonwealth of the 
Philippines which were called into service of the 
armed forces of the United States under the terms 
of a previous Executive order of July 6, 1941." 
Financial Assistance to the Philippine Republic 

At the very outset of its national existence the 
Philippine Republic faced the greatest budgetary 
difficulties. Cut off from its usual sources of rev- 
enue as a result of the war, and facing vast prob- 
lems of reconstruction, the Philippines looked 
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increasingly to the United States for financial sal- 
vation. In a special message to the Philippine 
Congress on June 21, 1946 President Roxas de- 
clared that “we are today living through the most 
crucial period of our life as a nation’. The 
Philippine President, during his visit to Wash- 
ington in May 1946 and in the months following, 
made urgent requests that the Philippines be 
granted a loan to meet pressing immediate budg- 
etary difficulties. 

As a result of these pleas, the Congress of the 
United States in the closing days of the recent 
session passed Senate Joint Resolution 156 to ex- 
tend the succession, lending powers, and functions 
of the Reconstruction Finance Corporation.” 
This resolution authorized the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation to “lend or extend credit to 
the Government of the Republic of the Philippines 
in an amount or amounts not exceeding in the 
aggregate $75,000,000 at such time or times before 
July 1, 1947 and upon such terms and conditions as 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, after 
consultation with the National Advisory Council 
on International Monetary and Financial Prob- 
lems, shall deem to be warranted by the financial 
position of the Republic of the Philippines. . . .” 
The rate of interest to be charged in connection 
with this loan was not to be less than two percent a 
year. 

It was expected that this loan would help to 
meet the present budgetary crisis in the Philip- 
pines, but it was not considered at all unlikely that 





* Public Law 380, 78th Cong. (S. J. Res. 93), approved 
June 29, 1944, “Joint Resolution declaring the policy of 
the Congress, with respect to the independence of the 
Philippine Islands, and for other purposes.” 

The Congress of the Philippines, in Joint Resolution 4 
of June 22, 1945, authorized the President of the Philip- 
pines to conduct negotiations with regard to the retention 
of bases by the United States in the Philippines. 

” Military Order by the President of the United States 
dated June 29, 1946, released July 1, 1946. 

“In his address to the Philippine Congress, delivered 
in the Sessions Hall, House of Representatives, Manila, 
June 3, 1946, on the “state of the Nation” President 
Roxas declared that “we are faced ... by the fact that 
our Government is without financial means to support even 
its basic functions, not to speak of the great projects in 
rehabilitation and economic development which we con- 
template and which are, indeed, vital to our continued 
existence...” 

® Public Law 656, 79th Cong., approved Aug. 7, 1946. For 
a discussion of the steps leading to the passage of this 
resolution, see Congressional Record, July 27, 1946, p. 


10431. 
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further requests for loans would be forthcoming 
from the Philippines. Meanwhile, it is expected 
that the Philippine Government will take drastic 
measures to revenue. 
Among the measures which have been suggested 


increase its sources of 
are steps to increase the excise, sales, and residence 
tux rates, to improve the machinery of tax collec- 
tion, and possibly to levy a tax on income and 
profits earned during the Japanese occupation.” 


Problems of Independence—Reconstruction 
and Rehabilitation 


Independence for the islands has brought with 
it new and heavy responsibilities for the Philip- 
pine Government. Foremost among these prob- 
lems continuing to confront the Philippines is the 
problem of reconstruction and rehabilitation. 
The Congress of the United States attempted in 
Public Laws 370 and 371 to provide part of this 
assistance. Public Law 371, known as the “Philip- 
pine Trade Act of 1946,” provides for free trade 
between the Philippines and the United States for 
eight years, after which incoming Philippine prod- 
ucts are to be taxed at the rate of five percent 
progressively over a span of 20 years until at the 
end of the period full duties are being assessed 
Philippine goods. Public Law 370, known as the 
“Philippine Rehabilitation Act,” provides for the 


“Tn his address, above cited, to the Philippine Congress 
1946, President 
of the need for remedying the present system of Gov- 
ernment finances. The President’s statement on the sub- 
“The projected loan from the United 
States Government will be only of transient value to us 
unless we immediately lay a sound and sensible basis for 
government financing. I propose that our entire budget 
procedure be reviewed and that a more fiexible technique 
both for determining budgetary needs and for allocating 
our expenditures be devised. I propose the establishment 
in the executive office of a strong Budget Bureau author- 
ized by Congress to review the budget estimates of the 
various departments and then to pass upon authorized 
appropriations before expenditures are made, on the basis 
of need. I propose that this Budget Bureau have the 
power of recommendation on revenue measures so that rev- 
enue and expenditures may be intimately correlated. ...” 

“For a more detailed discussion of the provisions of 
these bills, see the article entitled “The Philippines Pre- 
pares for Independence”, BULLETIN of June 9, 1946, p. 9860. 


on June 3, Roxas took cognizance also 


ject was as follows: 


* See H. Doc. 632, 79th Cong., 2d sess., Communication 
from the President, June 4, 1946. 

* Public Law 521, 79th Cong., approved July 23, 
pp. 24-25. 
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granting to Philippine war-damage claimants of 
$400,000,000 in war damages, the disposal to the 
Republic of the Philippines without reimburse. 
ment of $100,000,000 in surplus property, and for 
the spending of $120,000,000 in various rehabilita. 
tion and training projects." 

The Executive agreement provided for in the 
Trade Act to bring that act into force was signed 
in Manila on July 4, but before becoming finally 
effective the Philippines must, in accordance with 
its provisions, amend its Constitution to incorpo- 
rate the provisions of section 341 of the Trade Aet 
concerning the rights of United States citizens and 
business enterprises in the natural resources of the 
Philippines. A bill to amend the Philippine Con- 
stitution in accordance with the Executive agree- 
ment of the Trade Act was recently introduced in 
the Philippine Senate. ; 

So far as the Philippine Rehabilitation Act is 
concerned, important steps have also been taken to 
bring this act into effect... The Congress of the 
United States has appropriated $57,918,000 to 
cover the estimates of appropriations for the fiscal 
vear 1947 to carry out the terms of the Philippine 
Rehabilitation Act..° A Philippine War Damage 
Commission, composed of Frank A. Waring, chair- 
man, John S. Young, and Francisco Delgado, has 
also been appointed by President Truman, and this 
Commission has recently been making a survey of 
the war-damage situation in the Philippines. 

The Trade and Rehabilitation Acts will assist 
greatly in the reconstruction and rehabilitation 
of the Philippines. But the burden of reconstrue- 
tion and rehabilitation to a great extent will have 
to be carried by the Filipino people. 


Law and Order 


The wake of war has left in the Philippines seri- 
ous problems of law and order. In the central 
Luzon provinces and in some of the provinces of 
Mindanao the situation at times has been particu- 
larly critical. At one time it was estimated that 
over 300,000 arms were illegally held in the 
Philippines. 

To a considerable degree the unrest in the cen- 
tral Luzon provinces has been due to the long: 
standing, decades-old dissatisfaction of the peas- 
ants in these provinces with the conditions of their 
livelihood. President Roxas declared recently 
that “social and economic injustices, especially 
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acute in those areas, have been proper soil for the 
harvest of violence. . . 
During the war the various-agrarian groups 
secured firearms, and since the end of the war they 
have shown little inclination to surrender them 
and to return to the status quo. What the solution 
of the agrarian situation in central Luzon may be 
isnot vet known. In his inaugural address, how- 
ever, President Roxas declared: 


99:17 


“We will move with maximum speed to cure the 
ills which beset the landless and the tenants, the 
hungry and the unemployed. Only unavoidable 
lack of means can delay the full execution of this 
policy. A new tenancy law, granting a greater 
share of the produce of the land to those who till 
the soil, will be recommended; usury will be 
stamped out; lands will be purchased by the Gov- 
ernment and resold to tenants; new agricultural 
areas Will be opened to settlement ; modern meth- 
ods of agriculture will be taught; and farm ma- 
chinery will be made available for purchase. It is 
my aim to raise the status of the farm worker, 
to increase his earnings, to spread wide the benefits 


of modern technology. . . .”1® 


In addition, the President has announced a plan 
to establish an agrarian commission to study the 
economic problems of the areas where unrest now 
prevails. Since his inauguration President Roxas 
has been holding various conferences with leaders 
of the disaffected groups in an attempt to effect a 
compromise solution of the problems involved. 
Conflicting reports continue to be received regard- 
ing the state of law and order in these provinces 
now, but during August there was some reason to 
believe the President had succeeded in achieving 
abetter basis for understanding bet ween the tenant 
farmers of the central Luzon area on one hand and 
the landlords on the other. 


Creating a Foreign Service 


With independence the Philippines faced the 
necessity for creating an entirely new Foreign 
Service. During the temporary period while this 
Foreign Service is being recruited and organized 
the United States will, at the formal request of 
the Philippine Government, represent Philippine 
interests abroad. An American adviser, Richard 
P. Butrick, a Foreign Service officer of class I. 
has also been sent to Manila at the request of 
President Roxas to aid in the organization of the 
hew Philippine Department of Foreign Affairs. 
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A Philippine Embassy was established in Wash- 
ington on July 4, and plans are being made to 
establish Philippine consulates in San Francisco, 
New York, and other cities to be determined later. 
The Philippine Government at the present time is 
also considering establishing diplomatic and con- 
sular representation with China, Great Britain, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 


Significance of Philippine Independence 


Philippine independence was generally hailed 
throughout the world as a tribute to America’s 
enlightened policies towards dependent peoples. 

President Truman, in a broadcast to the Phil- 
ippines on July 4,°° declared that “this is a proud 
day for our two countries.” The President went 
on to say that “the United States has faith in the 
ability and in the determination of the Philippine 
people to solve the problems confronting their 
country.” 

In Manila, President Roxas declared: “Amer- 
ican flags have been lowered from flagstaffs in 
this land—not in defeat, not in surrender, not 
by compulsion, but by voluntary act of the sover- 
eign American Nation. The flag which was first 
raised in conquest here has been hauled down in 
even greater glory. The Stars and Stripes will 
no longer fly over this land but in the hearts of 
18,000,000 Filipinos, and in the eyes of many 
millions more in this part of the world, the Amer- 
ican flag flies more triumphantly today than ever 
before in history.” The President concluded by 
declaring that the Philippines will be “a staging 
area for democracy in this part of the world.” 

Thus ended one phase of the great American 
experiment in the Philippines. In the next phase, 
the Philippines would be called upon to meet the 
challenge of independent nationhood. Problems 
of the most serious import faced the new Republic, 
but with the continued assistance of the United 
States, there was reason to believe that this chal- 
lenge would be successfully met. 


™ Message of the President of the Philippines to the 
Philippine Congress, June 3, 1946. 

* Inaugural address of Manuel Roxas, President of the 
Philippines, delivered May 28, 1946 at the grounds of the 
former Legislative Building in Manila. 

* For an article on the Philippine Foreign Affairs Traia- 
ing Program, see BULLETIN of Feb. 3, 1946, p. 148. 

” For a compilation of the main documents relating to 
the independence of the Philippines, see BULLETLN of July 
14, 1946, p. 66. 











German Documents: 


Conferences With Japanese Representatives 


MEMORANDUM OF THE CONVERSATION BETWEEN THE REICH FOREIGN 
MINISTER AND AMBASSADOR OSHIMA AND MAJOR GENERAL OKAMOTO 
° AT FUSCHL, MAY 19, 1943 


Foreign Minister's Memorandum 32/438 


MBASSADOR OSHIMA asked to say something first 
A about the mission under the leadership of 
General Okamoto and then to go somewhat into 
detail about their report. Last August it had been 
planned to send an Imperial delegation to Ger- 
many, but, as was known, that had not taken 
place because of difficulties in communication. 
Since that time, however, the dispatch of such a 
delegation had always been intended, so that now 
finally this small group of four persons had been 
assembled and sent here in order to inform the 
Ambassador more fully about the situation in 
Japan than was possible by telegraphic means. 
He was instructed by his Government to transmit 
a communication on the subject to the Reich For- 
eign Minister. General Okamoto, after an assign- 
ment on the Japanese General Staff, had been 
(Juartermaster General under General Terauchi at 
Singapore and accordingly possessed especially 
thorough knowledge of the whole southern area of 
The other gentlemen were also ex- 
perts in their special fields in connection with the 
Japanese conduct of the war. It was the intention 
that, after the completion of their mission, they 
should return to Tokyo as soon as possible, and 
most likely they would make the return trip to 
Japan by U-boat. 


operations. 


Before going into the details of his communica- 
tion it was his duty to convey the thanks of his 


* These are translations of documents on Japan, secured 
from German Government files, and are among the German 
official papers which the BULLETIN is currently publishing. 

These documents have been selected and translated by 
J. S. Beddie, an officer in the Division of Research and 
Publication, Office of Public Affairs, Department of State. 
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Government for the assistance of the German 
Government in the transfer of Bose to Tokyo, 
The arrival of Bose had taken place even earlier 
than they had expected. It had been intended to 
bring Bose to Tokyo for some time to make him 
acquainted with the Japanese preparatory meas- 
ures for the campaign of agitation and with the 
situation in India as a whole. Tokyo, therefore, 
desired that the arrival of Bose be kept secret until 
August. The reason for keeping it secret was 
apparently based on the local situation on the 
Indian-Burmese frontier. Also some 500 agents 
were available, as well as an Indian legion of 
25,000 men. Regarding further plans for the em- 
ployment of Bose and his activities the Reich 
Foreign Minister would be kept informed 
currently. 

In his reply the Reich Foreign Minister ex- 
pressed the view that he regarded Subhas Chan- 
dra Bose as the best man available for the ends 
which Japan was trying to attain. Bose, who had 
formerly been mayor of Calcutta and president 
of the All-India Congress, was undoubtedly an 
outstanding personality, and if a well-conducted 
propaganda campaign on his part could go hand 
in hand with a military advance, that would cer- 
tainly represent the most successful solution. To 
this the Ambassador agreed emphatically. 

Oshima then declared that he had been directed 
to inform the German Government that the Jap- 
anese Government and the Japanese armed forces 
were prepared to conduct this war in close collab- 
oration with the Axis powers and in an uncom- 
promising fashion until the common victory should 
be attained. The Japanese Government was con- 
vinced that the victory or defeat of Japan was 
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entirely dependent upon the victory or defeat of 
the Axis powers and that accordingly our destinies 
were indivisibly bound up with each other. 

The Reich Foreign Minister on his part stated 
that Germany was, of course, similarly convinced 
of the connection between their destinies. 

Passing to the situation in East Asia as it ap- 
peared on the basis of the reports of General Oka- 
moto, Ambassador Oshima explained that the 
large-scale operations had gone off more favorably 
and actually more quickly than the Japanese lead- 
ership had expected. The control of that tremen- 
dous area which extended over some 10,000 kilo- 
meters from the Aleutians to the Solomons pre- 
sented, however, some very difficult problems, of 
which the shipping shortage was the greatest. All 
of the transportation of war matériel as well as all 
transportation of troops for the occupied areas had 
to be carried out by ship. Additionally almost 
all of the raw materials had to be brought first to 
Japan for processing, as for example the oil to 
the refineries. Only at Parabang had any refin- 
eries fallen undamaged into their hands. At Para- 
bang some 2,000,000 to 3,000,000 tons of oil could 
be refined annually, which, however, was not suffi- 
cient to meet the total needs. This immense re- 
quirement in the way of shipping had to be met 
with a total of 6,000,000 tons available. 

For new ship construction there were princi- 
pally available only the shipyards in the home 
country. In the newly occupied areas there were 
only small yards in existence at Hong Kong, Singa- 
pore, and in the former Dutch area at Soerabaja. 
At Singapore the drydocks for the large ships, 
which had been sunk, had been raised again, but 
they had not been repaired. 

Shipbuilding was also dependent on the supply 
of iron. There were large iron-ore supplies in 
existence on the Malay Peninsula but they had not 
been sufficiently exploited (Oshima could not sup- 
ply exact information about the quantities previ- 
ously produced in this area). Iron ore was there- 
fore at the moment being mainly imported from 
Manchukuo. The new ship construction amounted 
to some 1,500,000 tons a year. 

The total capacity for 
amounted to 10,000,000 tons a year. 
the lack of shipping tonnage, however, only 60 to 
‘0 percent of this could be employed. 

This all meant that sufficient raw materials 
were on hand, but because of the shortage of ship- 
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ping could not be marle use of to an adequate ex- 
tent. Necessity had, however, made them inven- 
tive; and a beginning had been made with the 
construction of wooden ships, and many large 
wooden ships were already being used for long- 
distance transportation. 

For the transportation of oil large balloon-tank 
ships had been constructed from rubber which 
was available in sufficient quantities. These bal- 
loon-tank ships were of about the size of barrage 
balloons and had the advantage, because of their 
very small draft, that they could not be hit by 
torpedoes. A steamer could tow several such bal- 
loon-tanks. After the refining of the oil in Japan 
it was then transported to its destination in these 
balloon-tanks. At the same time these rubber 
ships served as oil tanks which could easily be 
concealed and gotten out of the way in the en- 
dangered areas. The total capacity of the oil 
refineries amounted to 10,000,000 tons. 

With regard to the military situation itself 
Oshima declared: Since the operations in the 
southern area had gone off extremely rapidly the 
plan to attack Australia itself had been formed. 
Because of difficulties with the supply routes, 
however, this plan had been dropped and the 
operation had been confined to the Solomon 
Islands. The long and severe battles on the 
island of Guadalcanal, which had permitted the 
completion of the line which had been previously 
won, had been concluded with the evacuation of 
the island and we were now remaining on this 
line, on which the positions had been strengthened 
and adequate air bases had been established. 
From this point every opportunity was being used 
to attack and weaken the Anglo-American forces. 
In the last few days air attacks on Australia had 
been carried out. 

The battles on the Burma front had brought 
notable successes in recent days and the English 
offensive had been beaten back with great loss to 
them. Burma itself was firmly in Japanese hands. 
The only difficulty consisted in the supplying of 
the troops, since from Bangkok to the north there 
was no road in existence. The construction of 
such a road had been begun some time ago and 
would in all likelihood be completed about the 
end of 1945. 

There was no intention to remain on the de- 
fensive on the Burma front, but rather to under- 
take an offensive in the direction of India. In 
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that direction, though, an advance into the in- 
terior was impossible because of the complete 
absence of roads, and so next, after suitable prep- 
aration and construction of attack 
against the provinces of Assam and Bengal was 
being planned. 

The Ambassador then declared with particular 
emphasis that the Chinese theater of war had now 
become for Japan an entirely subsidiary theater, 
since the principal effort was being directed 
against the U.S.A. and England. Thus there was 
little likelihood that Chiang Kai-shek would give 
in before the defeat of the other enemies. Even ii 
he did not, however, as had just recently happened 
again, leading generals and highly placed per- 
sonalities were going over to the Nanking Chinese 
regime. 

With regard to the war in the Aleutians the 
Ambassador declared that of the two 
Kiska and Attu, which had been occupied in the 
previous year, it had originally been intended to 
evacuate Attu after the destruction of the military 
installations, since it was not considered possible 
to maintain troops there during the winter. This 
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islands, 


had, however, been possible, and so they had re- 
mained on the island. It should be noted, though, 
that there were only weak forces involved, con- 
sisting of two battalions. The Americans had now 
landed a division, and the island would probably 
not be able to hold out. Its loss, however, would 
be of no great importance. The island of Kiska, 
on the contrary, had an airfield and for that reason 
it was of considerably more value. It would, there- 
fore, be held in any case. 

In an appraisal of Russia Oshima declared that 
the strength of the Russians in Asia was 
estimated much differently on the Japanese side 
than by the German General Staff. The Japanese 
General Staff estimated the Russian Far Eastern 
Army at 750,000 men. In detail, there were sta- 
tioned in Siberia according to their observations 
20 defensive divisions, 3-4 independent brigades, 
2 cavalry divisions, 8-9 tank brigades, ‘3 motor- 
ized brigades, 12-14 artillery regiments, 14-16 
divisions of garrison troops for the fortifications, 
14-17 airforce divisions, 1 paratroop brigade, as 
well as a number of GPU troops, and in addition 
about 1,000 tanks and 1,000 planes, exclusive of 
training and transport planes. 

The transfer of Russian Far Eastern troops to 
the western front for the war against the Germans, 
as alleged on the German side, had been substan- 
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tiated by their own observations. The Russians 
had, however, always replaced them with substi. 
tute troops, in an effort at least to equal the 
strength of the Japanese Army. At the moment 
the Russians had 50 percent more troops on the 
Manchurian frontier than did Japan. 

Naturally the Japanese Government did not 
leave the Russian danger out of account. Unfor- 
tunately, however, an attack on Russia simultane- 
ously with the operations in the south was not 
now possible. If the Russians should attack, suf- 
ficient troops and airforce units could be moved 
up to the Manchurian boundary. In that case, 
however, because of the shipping shortage it would 
not be possible to hold the southern front in the 
same force as at present. 

To that the Reich Foreign Minister replied that 
our estimates about Russian strength differed from 
those which had just been given. Basically, how- 
ever, it should be said that in the last analysis 
things depended solely on the great strategic deei- 
sions. As he had said at their last meeting, it 
would, in his opinion, be harmful for the allies if 
the most extreme offensive efforts were not made 
by allcombined. For it was the clear and even the 
declared intention of our enemies to fight Germany, 
Italy, and Japan and, if possible, defeat them one 
after another. The Reich Minister 
wished also to refer to another point on this occa- 
sion and that was the matter of diplomatic assur- 
ances given to Russia. The Reich Foreign Min- 
ister was convinced that the Japanese Government 


Foreign 


had not given any sort of assurance to Stalin. 
However, rumors did not die down to the effect 
that Ambassador Sato had carried on certain con- 
versations looking in such a direction, which could 
be described by the Russians as assurances. Am- 
bassador Sato was certainly a rather peace-loving 
man and in our estimation a pacifist. In any case, 
his conversations in Kuibyshev, of which there was 
apparently much discussion in diplomatic circles 
there, seemed to have had the result that Stalin felt 
quite secure with regard to his eastern frontier. 
There was certainly no necessity on the Japanese 
side for such conversations, since the Russians 
would never attack the Japanese on their own 
account. It would be well, therefore, if the Rus- 
sians should feel the greatest possible uncertainty 
with regard to their eastern frontier. 

Oshima replied that it was certainly also in the 
Japanese interest to tie down as much as possible 
of the Russian strength. His Government had 
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certainly never issued any such instructions to 
Ambassador Sato with respect to its neutrality, 
although it was doubtless true that Sato was a 
pacifist. 

The Ambassador again stated that it was not 
the intention of his Government to remain on the 
defensive for a prolonged period. The old plan to 
attack Australia still held good. The increase of 
the forces on the southern front to three armies (of 
three to four divisions each) clearly showed their 
further intentions, since the massing of troops in 
such quantities was not required merely for defense 
against the U.S.A. The same held good with 
regard to the Burma front. When an offensive on 
a large scale would begin, however, he was, of 
course, not able to say at the moment. 

The Reich Foreign Minister then declared that 
he had received from Ambassador Stahmer the 
information that Foreign Minister Shigemitsu 
had inquired why Germany could not desist from 
attacking the Russians with all possible force, and 
strive to employ her strength in the struggle 
against the Anglo-Americans. The Reich For- 
eign Minister declared that the idea of ceasing to 
attack Russia was not in the interest of the allies 
of the Three Power Pact, for it was only by con- 
tinually renewed attacks that Russia could be 
finally disposed of. If today we weakened our 
front in Russia to make forces available for pos- 
sible attacks on the Anglo-Americans this would 
only be an advantage to the enemy. We had suf- 
ficient forces to employ against Anglo-American 
landings and we intended to weaken the fighting 
strength of the Russians by ever-renewed assaults 
until one day they would be exhausted. 

Oshima answered that Shigemitsu 
course, no intention of interfering with the Ger- 
man conduct of the war, but was only expressing 
his views because of concern that Germany was 


had, of 


using up too much of her strength. 

The Reich Foreign Minister then gave Ambas- 
sador Oshima a picture of our entire military 
position at the time in which he declared that the 
English and Americans were apparently system- 
atically building up two striking forces, the one 
in Egypt and the other in French North Africa, 
with which they would then try to force an entry 
into Europe. It was their tactics, as had already 
been demonstrated in Tunisia, to undertake an 
attack only when they had concentrated very strong 
forces, 
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Our preparations and counter-measures against 
any possible landing attempts were, however, 
thoroughly made, thanks to the time which had 
been afforded us for these purposes by the heroic 
resistance by our troops in Tunisia. The clearing 
up of resistance groups in the Balkans would 
soon be completed, and at every point where an 
attack was possible strong German forces would 
be stationed. 

On the eastern front we would weaken the Rus- 
sians further until they no longer possessed any 
first-class troops and they could not carry out an 
offensive which would be dangerous to us. 

The Spanish and Portuguese wanted unre- 
servedly to remain neutral, as did Turkey also. 
The same held good with regard to Sweden. 
Whether Turkey could maintain her neutrality if 
she were subjected to really strong pressure was 
not known. We were, however, prepared for any 
surprises, and we of course took it for granted 
that hard fighting still confronted us before vic- 
tory would be attained. That victory would be 
attained most speedily and at the least cost if each 
of the partners of the Three Power Pact should 
attack the enemy with the utmost exertion of their 
power and if none of them should fall back on a 
defensive type of warfare. In this connection he 
wanted to say again that it was of especial impor- 
tance to us if Japan could resume the offensive on 
a large scale in accordance with the possibilities 
which were now open to her. 

Foreign Minister Shigemitsu, so the Reich For- 
eign Minister continued, had also spoken to Am- 
bassador Stahmer regarding the necessity for a 
closer synchronization in the joint conduct of the 
war and a firmer alliance. Much as he shared this 
desire, the fact that the distance between their two 
countries was so very great stood in the way of its 
practical realization. At the time being also there 
were no large-scale joint operations to be under- 
taken, as had been the case, for example, when the 
German troops were near the Suez Canal or south 
of the Caucasus, so that at the moment there was 
not so immediately pressing a need for joint war 
planning in detail. If each of the two partners 
realized that the victory or defeat of the one 
meant also the victory or defeat of the other and 
ach accordingly exerted his full force to the ut- 
termost for the common goal, that would be the best 
joint strategy for the time being. 
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Oshima agreed with this and stated that the 
principal objective of the Japanese armed forces 
in the coming period would be toward the south 
in the direction of Australia and against India, 
combined with a simultaneous intensive waging 
of the shipping war by means of submarines and 
airplanes. He personally also believed that the 
Anglo-Americans in the immediate future in- 
tended to concentrate their principal 
against Europe. But it also should be realized 
that the supreme war leadership on the side of our 
enemies was not under such unified control as with 
us. Thus in Americ: 
which kept demanding an attack on Japan. If 
only for this reason the American leadership was 
compelled to employ strong forces against Japan. 

The Reich Foreign Minister here interjected 
that according to certain reports there were ele- 
ments in Tokyo, especially in the business world, 
who were pressing for an attitude of reserve in 
the Japanese conduct of the war, since they were 
interested in exploiting economically the newly 
won territories under peaceful conditions. Sim- 
ilar voices from the business world in Germany 
too had made themselves heard before the attack 
on Russia. Of course, Germany too could have 
been swayed by the economic benefits coming from 
Russia to leave the political realities out of ac- 
count. These latter had, however, become very 
evident as a result of Molotov’s demands for a 
free hand for Russia in Rumania, Finland, and 
Turkey. As Molotov besides had declared that 
Russia could not consider herself disinterested 
in the Kattegat and Skagerrak and as on top 
of that a powerful concentration against the Ger- 
man eastern frontier was well under way, the 
necessity of our coming to a settlement with the 
Bolshevists by warlike means became absolutely 
clear. The Fiihrer had then immediately drawn 
the necessary conclusions from the situation. He 
had moved first and attacked Russia. If the 
Fiihrer had not done so and the Russians had been 
allowed to attack first, Germany, under the cir- 
cumstances, would have been in a very difficult 
situation. As early as the visit of Foreign Min- 
ister Matsuoka to Berlin, the Reigh Foreign Min- 
ister had told him that war with Russia might 
very well come about. Matsuoka had, however, 


forces 


there were many voices 


not interpreted these statements correctly, and 
shortly thereafter he had concluded a non-aggres- 
sion pact with Moscow. 


In this connection the 
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Reich Foreign Minister remarked, in retrospe 

that it was perhaps regrettable that both Japgft®™P* 
and ourselves had had to conclude such pacts wi he airf 
Moscow. The reason why he on his part had gog?!"# © 
to Moscow had been, however, very clear, Ag?" of 
Oshima himself might recall, he and the Rei onduc' 
Foreign Minister had sought for a period of if Ger 


least six months to bring about an alliance wit i 
vherev 


















Japan. As was known, that had failed at t 

time through the opposition of Foreign Minist. elf to 
. a bl . yy’ 

Arita. Then after the war clouds had gathere the gr 


trateg 


and war with Poland, and therefore with Franq ‘ 
pear ins 


and England, appeared unavoidable, German 
had had to protect herself from the rear and th 
the non-aggression pact with Russia had come int 
being and Ambassador Oshima had returned t 
Japan. But at the same time as the conclusion oj 
the pact with Russia the Reich Foreign Ministe 
had declared in Moscow that this did not in the 

least affect German-Japanese friendship, and he!?™S™ 
had even requested Stalin to try to come to af & 
agreement with the Japanese and had _ himself and th 
offered to act as an intermediary. If the allianog!”* *” 
with Japan had been in existence at that time hig” aan 
journey to Moscow might well have been superf AF? 
fluous, for with a Three Power Pact in existence etwe 
in 1939 Russia would have adopted a neutral atti-fdor 
tude toward us also and would have scarcely daredfOUls 
to attack us. Later with the conclusion of the the Re 
Three Power Pact with Japan, Russia had _ beer elicit 
expressly excluded and there had been intendedf*s*" 
for her the role of a sort of neutral silent partnef The 
in the war against the Anglo-Americans. Russia]the ea 
had abandoned this role when she made imposfthoro 
sible demands and assumed an aggressive attitude There 
against Germany. So Germany had had to takepome 
steps against Russia. It was, however, a good Tunis 
thing that the Fiihrer had made this decision§''ge 
for only by the great victories of the German force 
Army over Russia had the necessary prerequisites Th 
for the winning of the war been achieved. It had could 
been true in that case also that it was the attack} © 
which was the deciding factor. If the Fiihrer, {** 
as assuredly many in Germany had wished, had }"0'e 
confined himself to the defensive in the east in Os 
order to consolidate his conquests in Europe, this him 
would have been the beginning of the end for his i 
Germany. In the future also Germany would not lish 
confine herself to the defensive, but she would ©ast 
attack in Russia wherever she could meet the §'®S: 


enemy, the Anglo-Americans at every landing at- I’ 
aflir 
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Tanegtempt which they might be able to make, and with 


he airforces and the U-boats against enemy ship- 


S Wi . alle 
| 20 jing on all the oceans of the world. The situa- 
, ion of Japan today with reference to the total 


Rejqqeanduct of the war seemed similar to the situation 
of ppt Germany with respect to Russia in 1941. it 
wit pan, just as we ourselves, took the offensive 
t qyprherever it was possible, and did not confine her- 
nistepelf to defensive warfare, there would be afforded 
heregii greatest relief to Germany, which, by the 
rangpttategy adopted by Roosevelt and Churchill, was 
mangeearing the brunt of the war, and it would best 
 thngpetve the common aim of winning the war as 
> ingpluickly as possible. . 

dk The Reich Foreign Minister concluded his obser- 
on ofations with the statement that universally an 
Listepstory it had been only offensive warfare which 
» theplad led to victory, and he believed that also for the 
cd jpower’s allied in the Three Power Pact the strong- 
o gift guaranty of victory lay in the offensive spirit 
nseffnd that this spirit should be employed in attack- 
fing and damaging the enemy wherever he was to 
‘fe found. 




















AFTER AN INTERVAL the conversation continued 
‘enepvetween the Reich Foreign Minister and Ambas- 
atti-fdor Oshima without General Okamoto. In the 
arelgoourse of it Oshima directed several questions to 
 thefthe Reich Foreign Minister by which he sought to 
beenfelicit additional details about our intentions 
idedftegarding the further conduct of the war. 
tne? The Ambassador declared that it was, of course, 
issiafthe earnest desire of Japan that Russia should be 
pos: thoroughly defeated in the course of this year. 
tude [here was, however, now appearing in Tokyo 
takegsome concern as to whether, after the fall of 
oodg tunisia, sufficient forces were still available for a 
ion. §arge-scale offensive in Russia, or whether such 
nangorces had been destroyed in that operation. 
ite’ The Reich Foreign Minister declared that he 
hadgoould give no detailed information about the com- 
ackPag operations. Germany would, however, in any 
rer, (case attack the Russians until they presented no 
had Fuore danger to us. 
jn} Oshima then spoke of what the Fiihrer had told 
his fim in January of this year to the effect that it was 


for Juis intention to cross the Caucasus and to estab- 
not fish a junction with his Japanese allies in the Near 
ald § East, and he raised the question of whether such 
the # Was still the intention of the German leadership. 
at-§ Ihe Reich Foreign Minister answered this in the 
aflirmative and declared that the moment for the 
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realization of the plan depended only on further 
developments. 

Oshima then wanted to know whether, accord- 
ing to the reports that we had on hand, the English 
and Americans intended to attempt a landing in 
Italy and Greece. The Reich Foreign Minister 
answered this by referring to the remarks which 
he had previously made and declared that we were 
convinced that landing attempts 
planned, but that in all likelihood they would take 
place only after thorough-going preparations on 
the part of our enemies. We were, however, in 
every case taking the necessary counter-measures 
against such landing attempts. 


such were 


With regard to Spain Oshima declared that his 
Government had had some unsatisfactory experi- 
ences with the Spanish Government recently. In 
the hesitation to raise the Japanese Legation at 
Madrid to an Embassy Tokyo perceived a lack of 
confidence which indicated that Spain estimated 
the prospects of the powers of the Three Power 
Pact somewhat skeptically. 

To a question from the Ambassador as_ to 
whether Germany thought there was a possibility 
of the restoration of the monarchy in Spain the 
Reich Foreign Minister declared that we did not 
believe that that would happen for the time being. 

To a remark of Oshima that the seizure of Gi- 
braltar by German troops would have changed the 
whole war situation in the Mediterranean the 
Reich Foreign Minister said that such a plan had 
existed some time ago. With the present neu- 
trality and peace policy of Franco, however, it 
was more difficult to carry out. 

Ambassador Oshima then spoke very forcefully 
of the possibilities open to Germany in a skilful 
attempt to influence the Russian population by 
means of propaganda. Of course, the military 
struggle was the primary one and the decisive one. 
Nevertheless, a skilful campaign of agitation with 
the goal of splitting apart the various peoples of 
Russia who were of different national elements in 
origin might, in his opinion, have good prospects 
The Ambassador said that at the be- 
ginning of the conflict in Manchukuo there were 


of success. 


two schools of opinion in Japan about the tactics 
to be used in dealing with the Manchurian popula- 
tion. One favored the subjugation and complete 
annexation of Manchukuo; the other was in favor 
of a certain amount of autonomy for this area. 
Looking back over the experience of a number 
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of years the Japanese Government would now 
have to admit that the policy based on the promise 
of a certain degree of autonomy for the occupied 
areas had been the correct one and it had been of 
much assistance in a military way. Japan had 
had the same experience in Burma as well as in 
the occupied areas in the south. From the moment 
when they had declared Burma to be an independ- 
ent state a division had arisen among the popula- 
tion and the greater part of them had cooperated 
willingly in the tasks assigned them by Japan. 
The same applied to the Philippines, which in this 
connection represented the most difficult area for 
them. Since leading Japanese personalities and 
particularly Premier Tojo had been there in per- 
son and had spoken of approaching independence, 
the situation in that group of islands had become 
notably better. 

Ambassador Oshima declared that this question 
was, of course, a purely German affair and by his 
proposal he had no intention at all of interfering 
in our business. He only wanted to refer to the 
experience of Japan in this connection. 

The Reich Foreign Minister declared that the 
German leadership had, of course, considered the 
question thoroughly already. The problem in 
Russian territory was, however, somewhat differ- 
ent from that in the Far East, and there were 
important considerations which could be advanced 
against such a policy. First of all, it must be 
considered that the Russians were to an over- 
whelming extent Communists, who were ac- 
quainted with nothing except their Communist 
ideas. Also, if independence were granted, for 
example, to the Ukraine such a step would only 
lead the Great Russians to put up a still more stub- 
born resistance and arouse them to a struggle for 
the recovery of the detached area. 

Ambassador Oshima then reported that a Japa- 
nese airplane would make a flight in July from 


Tokyo to Germany by way of Singapore. The 
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location of the first landing in a German-held are 
(Crete or the Crimea) had not as yet been dete 
mined. The details of the flight would be worke 
out by the Japanese military attaché in conjune 
tion with the German Luftwaffe. Unfortunately 
it was probable that no leading Japanese person 
alities would come to Germany on this first plan 
because of the uncertainty surrounding the flight 
A further attempt would be made, however, 
establish a still closer connection between the Ger 
man and Japanese brothers-in-arms, 

Oshima then stated with regard to a question ¢ 
a possible peace between Germany and Russia tha 
he wished to declare expressly that the Japaneg 
















by, 


Government had not undertaken any sort of con 
versations at all with the Russians on this questio 
nor had they made any preliminary feelers in tha 
direction. This was a matter that had been treat 
in Tokyo as entirely theoretical since these que: 
tions understandably affected the Japanese Gov. 
ernment profoundly. Naturally, in the Japan 
view as well this was a decision which would hay 
to be made exclusively by Germany. ‘Tokyo woul 
like to have it understood, however, that shoul 
Germany at some time wish to make a sounding} 
that direction Japan would be prepared for it. 

In conclusion the Ambassador declared that h 
had been instructed by his Government to conve 
to the Fiihrer also the information about the sitt 
ation in Japan which he had given today to th 
Reich Foreign Minister. He would be gratefult 
the Reich Foreign Minister if he would convey thi 
desire to the Fiihrer and if he could have an inter 
view with the Fiihrer at a time when it wa 
convenient to the latter. 

The Reich Foreign Minister promised the Am 
bassador that he would transmit this request. H 
told him, however, that at the moment the Fiih 
was very busy with military matters. He woul 
however, certainly be able to receive the Amba9 
sador at a somewhat later date. 
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The United Nations 








Meetings of the Security Council 


REMARKS BY DEPUTY U.S. REPRESENTATIVE 
ON ADMISSION OF NEW MEMBERS 


Fifty-fourth Meeting ' 


Mr. President, I have no specific comments to 
make on the report ef the Membership Committee, 
except to say that it seems to me to be drawn up 
with precision and clarity and to give an adequate 
review of the work and the debates in the Com- 
mittee itself. 

From the inception of plans for the creation of 
the United Nations, it has been clearly recognized 
that the organization should move toward univer- 
sality of membership. In the world conflict which 
ended only a year ago, the several United Nations 
had a most vivid realization of the interdepend- 
ence of all peoples and all parts of the world. 
That great coordinated effort in which the forces 
of the various United Nations met the enemy 
throughout the world was a lesson to all who took 
part in it. 

Now, with the memories of the fighting and the 
sacrifices already growing dimmer, it 1s necessary 
not to forget the fundamental lesson that the in- 
terdependence of the world demands its unity in 
efforts to insure peace; that the talents and ener- 
gies of all peoples must be united in an organized 
effort to this end. If they are not, those left out 
inevitably become a source of danger or, at best, an 
unused resource. If the United Nations is to be 
successful, no state can be left out of it any longer 
than is absolutely necessary. 

The conference at San Francisco created the 
Charter. In the first part of the first session of 


the Assembly and the meetings of the other United 
Nations organs held in London at the time, the 
structure of the organization was substantially 
completed. We believe that one of the important 
constructive acts of the coming Assembly meetings 
should be the logical next step—the expansion of 
membership to include all presently eligible appli- 


cants. The organization cannot afford to function 
any longer than is absolutely necessary without the 
cooperation of every qualified state. 

It should, in its very first year, seek as great uni- 
The General As- 
sembly will not meet again this year after the 
Unless, therefore, favorable ac- 


versality as may be possible. 


coming session. 
tion is now taken by the Council on applications 
before it, the organization must carry on for some 
time with a less representative membership than 
we think necessary. 

My Government proposes that the Council take 
broad and far-sighted action to extend the mem- 
bership of the United Nations now as far as is con- 
sistent with the provisions of Article 4 of the Char- 
ter. It accordingly proposes that the Council now 
recommend to the General Assembly the admission 
of all the present applicants. 

We do not disguise the fact that we have misgiv- 
ings about some of the applicants, especially Al- 
bania and Outer Mongolia. Our doubts and ques- 
tions with regard to these applicants were fully and 
clearly stated during the proceedings of the Mem- 
bership Committee. If there were among the pres- 
ent applicants an entity that was not a state, in 
the international sense, or one that lacked the gov- 
ernmental powers or material means of carrying 
out the obligations of the Charter, we would not, 
Mr. President, make this proposal. 

In order to accelerate the achievement of univer- 
sality of membership, we are prepared, on the basis 
we have suggested, to resolve the questions we have 
had in our minds as to the complete readiness of 
some applicants to assume the obligations of the 
Charter. 





‘Morning session on Aug. 28 at Lake Success, Long 
Island, N.Y. The Deputy U.S. Representative on the Se- 
curity Council is Herschel V. Johnson. 
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The essence of our proposal, Mr. President, which 


I have the honor to put before the Council, is that 


the Council now, in a spirit of fair-mindedness 
toward all present applicants and in the best in- 
terests of the organization, recommend that the 
Assembly admit them all to membership. 

I have taken cognizance, Mr. President, of the 
letter which we have just heard from the represent- 
ative of Siam. In placing before you, therefore, 
the resolution which I hope will have the favorable 
consideration of the Council, I have taken cogni- 
zance of the withdrawal of Siam, and that country 
is, therefore, not included in this proposed resolu- 
tion. 

With your permission, I should like to read the 
text of a short resolution which we hope will be 
adopted and will give effect, if the Council ap- 
proves it, to the recommendations which I have just 
outlined. 

The Security Council 

Having received applications for membership 
submitted to the organization by Albania, the Mon- 
golian People’s Republic, Afghanistan, Trans-Jor- 
dan, Ireland, Portugal, Iceland and Sweden: 

Having pursuant to its rules of procedure and to 
its resolution of May 17, 1946, as amended, referred 
the above-mentioned applications to its Member- 
ship Committee for examination and report, and 

Having received and considered the Membership 
Committee’s report, which indicates that individ- 
ual consideration has been given to each application 

Recommends 

To the General Assembly that it admit to mem- 
bership the following applicants: 

Albania, Mongolian People’s Republic, Afghan- 
istan, Trans-Jordan, Ireland, Portugal, Iceland, 
Sweden. 


Fifty-fifth Meeting ' 


Mr. Jounson (United States): Mr. President. 
it is apparent from the remarks which have been 
made by certain of my colleagues on the United 
States proposal that it does not find full accept- 
ance in the Council. I regret, therefore, to be un- 
der the necessity of saying that if the United 
States proposal is not carried that I shall have to 
reserve the position I will take on individual 


‘Afternoon session on Aug. 28, 1946. 


* Oskar Lange of Poland. 
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countries in the detailed consideration of those 
countries. 


. . . . . 


Mr. President, I am agreeable to accepting the 
suggestion of the Delegate of the Soviet Union to 
withdraw my motion. I am particularly ready 
and willing to accept that suggestion because it 
comes from him, and as it is quite evident that it 
would be the vote of the Soviet Union which would 
block the passage of this resolution. I therefore 
withdraw it, Mr. President. 

PRESIDENT: * Any other participants in the dis- 
cussion on the general problem of admission and of 
the report ¢ 

Mr. Jounson: Mr. President, I must express the 
deep regret and grave concern of my Government 
over the development in the Council which has re- 
sulted in what in our view is the loss or rejection of 
the fair and wise way to apply the Charter pro- 
visions as to membership. My Government. is, 
however, determined to minimize the adverse re- 
sults of this rejection to the fullest extent  pos- 
sible. It does not propose to agree to what is in its 
judgment an arbitrary use of power to bring about 
the rejection of clearly qualified applicants and the 
admission of doubtful applicants. That, in our 
opinion, would be contrary to the best interests of 
the United Nations. The Membership Committee 
of the Security Council is composed of a repre- 
sentative of each member of the Council. It is, 
therefore, a committee of the whole. This Com- 
mittee is established pursuant to the rules of pro- 
cedure to provide what was thought by the Coun- 
cil to be an effective machinery for the ‘examina- 
tion of applications and report thereon to the 
Council. It was clearly contemplated that prob- 
lems seen by the members in connection with any 
application should be brought forward in this com- 
mittee of the whole so that an opportunity would 
exist for clarifying the issues and if possible re- 
moving doubts in advance of the formal proceed- 
ings in the Council. 

The record of the proceedings of the Member- 
ship Committee leaves no room for doubt that the 
problems connected with the applications of Al- 
bania and Outer Mongolia were raised by my Gov- 

ernment and others at the proper time and place; 
that is, during consideration of the applications by 
the Committee. The difficulties raised pertained 
directly to the qualifications of the two applicants 
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as measured by the Charter. Since then little has 
been brought forward by either of the two appli- 
cants or by the permanent member who so strong- 
ly sponsored their applications to remove the 
grounds for our misgivings. 

When the applications of Eire and Portugal 
were considered no substantial questions concern- 
ing their qualifications under the Charter were 
raised by any member. The Delegate of the Sov- 
iet Union merely stated that the Soviet Union 
could not support their admission. This attitude 
has been maintained, although it has not been at- 
tended by any explanation in terms of the Charter 
as to why the two states concerned are thought not 
to be qualified. 

The United States firmly believes that in the 
admission of new members there should be no com- 
promise with principle. The decision upon any 
application should be made according to the ob- 
jective standards of article 4 of the Charter. 
These requirements are that the applicant be a 
state in the international sense, that it be peace- 
loving, and that it be, in the judgment of the 
organization, able and willing to carry out the 
obligations contained in the Charter. Whether 
or not a state qualifies for admission to member- 
ship depends upon its possession of these qualifi- 
It does not depend upon other consider- 
ations. It does not depend, for example, upon 
the existence of diplomatic relations with any par- 
ticular member. It is true that one of the most 
reliable evidences of statehood is the acceptance 
of the entity as a state by other states generally, 
its reception into the international community of 
But this is far from saying that the Char- 
ter of the United Nations justifies‘'a member in 
making its vote on an application depend on its 
own direct relations with the applicant’s govern- 
ment. It would be a manifest injustice and con- 
trary to the best interests of the United Nations 
if Portugal and Eire, whose qualifications for 
membership have not been seriously challenged, 
should be rejected, and two applicants concerning 
which such material doubts have been raised by a 
humber of members should be recommended for 
admission. The result would be to make the 
membership of the United Nations unrepresenta- 
tive of the qualified states of the world. The 
world will not understand why in its first consid- 
eration of new members the United Nations organ- 
ization had chosen to admit the doubtful and re- 


cations. 


states. 
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ject the qualified. Such a precedent would be 
most unfortunate. My Government must, there- 
fore, propose that in the circumstances the Council 
not recommend at this time the admission of Alba- 
nia and Outer Mongolia. We should dislike to 
cast an adverse vote. However, if other members 
insist on bringing these two applications to a vote 
we shall have to vote adversely now on both appli- 
cations. 

I therefore move that the Council not take 
action at this time on the applications of Albania 
and Outer Mongolia. 


Mr. Gromyko (Second interpretation; original 
in Russian): I had not intended to speak again, 
Mr. President, but I must speak now in view of 
the remarks just made by the United States Dele- 
gate. It seems that the United States Delegate 
does not wish to await the end of the general dis- 
cussion. He has not the patience to await the 
end of this general discussion and wishes to pro- 
ceed to a discussion of the applications of the 
several states. That, of course, is his affair. But 
I must object to any attempt to make the sugges- 
tion that any one government is able to express 
its opinion as an arbiter in this matter. There is 
no reason why the United States Delegate should 
not express the opinion of his Government, but on 
the other hand, there is no reason why the repre- 
sentatives of other states should share the posi- 
tion of this Government. ‘The United States rep- 
resentative, of course, can take whatever decision 
he thinks fit. That is his right. But it 
right of other delegates to take their own decision. 


is the 


Mr. Johnson said that we were in the disagree- 
able position of having some countries which de- 
serve to be members of the United Nations being 
unable to be admitted. He wishes that all the 
applicant states should be received. Other mem- 
bers, however, of this Council are divided in this 
matter, some favoring some of these applicants 
and being opposed to others. Their opinions, 
perhaps, are as well founded as the opinions of 
the United States Delegate. Mr. Johnson went 
even further, and, perhaps in order to help me, 
he suggested that the motives of the Soviet Gov- 
ernment could have been expressed in meetings 
of the Commitee on Admission of New Members. 
We have not yet reached that point, Mr. Presi- 
dent. When we do reach that point, I shall have 
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a statement to make upon the attitude of the So- 
viet Government in these several cases. 

Presipent: Unless anybody wants to speak on 
the general subject of the report I shall continue 
to consider the general discussion as finished. 


Mr. Jounson: Mr. President, I do not wish to 
prolong this discussion or to make over-important 
something which I do not consider of great conse- 
quence. But I feel that I must make some slight 
comment in regard to the accusation of inconsis- 
tency which the Honorable Delegate of the Soviet 
Union has leveled at me. I think the Delegate of 
the Soviet Union has perhaps misunderstood what 
I said. 

This morning I suggested, under instructions 
from my Government, that the Security Council 
consider recommending all of the eight applicants 
for membership. I did not say that we were mak- 
ing that recommendation because we thought that 
they deserved or merited to be admitted to the 
United Nations, thereby giving them a sort of 
decoration of merit. I advocated their admission 
on the broad principle of the desirability of having 
all qualified states in the world, as soon as possible, 
within this organization. I referred to the fact 
this afternoon that we had had doubts in the 
Membership Committee on the qualifications of 
two of those states. In order to achieve a broader 
purpose, however, and a purpose which we think 
is in the real interest of all and in the real interest 
of this organization, my Government was willing 
to waive its doubts and concern about the quali- 
fications of two members and to admit those two 
members in the hope that, once within the organi- 
zation, their approximation to qualification would 
become more rapid than without. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, I would like to re- 
fer to an earlier remark of the Delegate of the 
Soviet Union which again has no importance for 
me but is a matter of the record. In my declara- 
tion made after lunch, our second session, I did 
not wish to associate my declaration with the first 
part of this discussion or have any intention of 
doing so; that is the discussion of the general re- 
port. I was under the genuinely mistaken be- 
lief, Mr. President, that the discussion of the gen- 
eral report had closed and that my declaration was 
the first statement made under the second part. 
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Mr. President, as I stated in the exposition ] 
made when we reopened this session after lunch, ] 
am extremely reluctant to cast a negative vote 
for Albania. I, therefore, Mr. President, ven. 
ture to invite your attention to the fact that at the 
end of that statement I moved that the Council not 
take action at this time on the application of Alba. 
nia and Outer Mongolia because, if I must vote, it 
would have to be a negative vote at this time. Mr, 
President, before we proceed any further on the 
discussion of Albania, I leave in your hands 
whether you want to have the vote on my motion 
now or after all the discussion on Albania. 

Presipent: If I understand the Delegate of the 
United States, he is making a formal motion to 
post pone—I do not know how I should word it— 
the discussion or the vote on the Albanian problem 
until later, without specifying any date. 

Mr. Jounson: Mr. President, my proposal is 
that the Council defer its action on the applica- 
tions of Albania and Outer Mongolia, which means 
that the decision whether it would recommend 
these two countries to the Assembly or not be de- 
ferred until some later date, presumably until the 
next time that applications for membership are 
under consideration. 


Presipent: The Delegate of the United States 
asked for postponement not of the discussion but 
of action, as I understand it. 

Mr. Jounson: Of action. 

PRESIDENT: Now, I scarcely have had time, some 
two or three minutes only, to give some thought to 
the proposal. My impression is that it would be 
very difficult now to discuss the question of post- 
ponement of action without discussing the whole 
My personal impression, therefore, is that 
it might be the best course just to go on with the 
discussion of Albania, which will give us the mate- 
rial on the basis of which we can decide whether we 
recommend Albania as a member, or whether we 
refuse to recommend, or postpone action. Now, 
if that is agreeable to the Delegate of the United 
States, I think I would just continue the general 
discussion. 


issue, 


Mr. Jounson: Mr. President, my Government 
would hope for and would expect the eventual ad- 
mission of Albania in the United Nations. The 


(Continued on page 505) 
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International Organizations and Conferences 








Calendar of Meetings 


Far Eastern Commission 
Peace Conference 


ILO: 
Permanent Migration Committee 


Ninety-ninth Session of the Governing Body, International Labor Office 
Twenty-ninth Session of the International Labor Conference 


PICAO: 
Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting 
Weather Station Vessels Conference 


Eleventh International Exhibition of Cinematographic Art 


Fifth Congress of the Postal Union of the Americas and Spain 


FAO: Annual Session 
First Inter-American Congress of Medicine 
Demonstrations of Radio Navigational Aids to Aviation 
First International Film Festival 
Preliminary Five Power Telecommunication Conference 
Caribbean Tourist Conference 
The United Nations: 

Security Council 

Military Staff Committee 

Commission on Atomic Energy 
Reconstruction 


Subcommission on the of Devastated 


Teams in Europe) 


Economic and Social Council (Third Session) with Commissions and 


Subcommissions 
General Assembly : Second Part of First Session 
UNESCO: National Commission 


Areas 


Washington February 26 
Paris July 29 
Montreal August 26 


September 16 
September 19-October 12 


Montreal 
Montreal 


Washington August 26 
London September 17 
Venice August 31-September 15 


Rio de Janeiro September 1 


Copenhagen September 2-14 
Rio de Janeiro September 7-15 
London September 9 
Cannes, France September 20 
Moscow September 28 


New York September 30—October 
Mareh 25 

March 25 

June 14 

July 29 


New York 
New York 
New York 
(Field. London 


New York September 11 
New York 


September 25 
Washington 


September 2 


The opening dates in the third column are current as of Sept. 8. 


Activities and Developments 


The Second Session of the Conference of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations’: opened in Copenhagen, Den- 
mark, on September 2, 1946. This meeting, rep- 
resenting the greatest assembly of nations ever 
held in Denmark, was formally opened by Chris- 
tian X, who expressed the hope that the Confer- 
ence might “contribute to mutual understanding 
among nations, to the prosperity of mankind and 
to the improvement of life for all who are suffer- 


ing from hunger or want.” 


Henrik de Kauffmann, Danish Minister in 
Washington, who has been associated with world 
food planning since the Hot Springs conference 
in 1943, was elected chairman of the Session. The 
vice chairmen are René Lefévre of Belgium, Sir 
J. P. Sirvastrava of India, and E. J. Faweett of 
New Zealand. The General Steering Committee 
is composed of the above officers, and representa- 
tives from Brazil, China, Czechoslovakia, France, 


* Prepared by the Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State. 
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the Union of South Africa, the United Kingdom, 
and the United States. The admission of Italy, 
Switzerland, Lreland, and Portugal to membership 
in the FAO at this meeting brings the total mem- 
bership to 46. 

The Conference dealt with immediate planning 
to meet the emergency needs and long-range plan- 
ning for stable food production and distribution. 
FAO's revised world food survey disclosed a slight 
improvement over the desperate situation which 
provoked an emergency meeting of FAO in Wash- 
ington last May. Instead of a deficit of 10,000,000 
tons of bread grain, as then announced, out of a 
total current world need of 28,000,000 tons, the 
deficit has diminished to 8,000,000 tons. The im- 
provement, it was said, was due to unexpectedly 
good harvests in southern Europe and China. 

To deal with the long-range aspects of FAQO’s 
mandate, its director, Sir John Boyd Orr, urged 
the establishment of a World Food Board and a 
price-stabilizing program for food supplies. The 
Board would seek to increase production and 
improve distribution of food by setting up a world 
food reserve and financing the disposal of sur- 
pluses. The price-stabilizing program would 
deal with the pricing of foods crossing national 
borders, particularly where foreign exchange is 
unavailable or inadequate. 


The First International Film Festival’ will 
open in Cannes, France, on September 20, 1946, 
This Festival, first scheduled for December 1945, 
had been postponed. The festival has for its pur- 
pose the encouragement of the development of the 
motion picture in all its forms and the creation 
of a spirit of collaboration among all countries 
producing films. The number of films that each 
participating nation may exhibit is based on its 
showings for the preceding 12 months. ‘Those 
countries that have exhibited during the past year 
more than 100 films exceeding 2,000 meters each 
are entitled to show 10 such films at the Festival. 
and other countries are entitled to showings on 
a proportionate basis. The United States, of 
course, belongs in the first category. 

Fifty percent of the films exhibited by a country 


Prepared by the Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State. 


* Prepared by the United States Section of the Carib- 
bean Commission. 
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must be first showings. A jury which will award 
the prizes for outstanding films in the various cate. 
gories is to be made up of members designated 
by each participating government. Each govern. 
ment shall designate a member of the jury who 
shall not be a representative of the movie indus- 
try. In each participating country the industry 
may designate a delegate charged with establish- 
ing liaison between it and the Festival, but this 
delegate may not be a member of the jury. 

The Department has been informed that the 
motion-picture industry of the United States is 
planning to participate. Miss Iris Barry, repre- 
sentative of the Museum of Modern Art, New 
York, N. Y., will represent the United States Govy- 
ernment and serve as a member of the jury; Mr. 
Harold Smith, the Motion Picture Association of 
America’s representative in Paris, will serve as 
the delegate of the United States motion-picture 
industry. 

Among the films to be shown by the United 
States will be the documentary film “Library of 
Congress”. 


Caribbean Tourist Conference, New York, Sep- 
tember 30, 1946." 
for a cooperative, regional development of tourist 
trade in the West Indian area has been called by 
The 


which is to be conducted under the auspices of the 


A conference to formulate plans 


the Caribbean Commission. conference, 
Commission, will open September 30 and will last 
approximately a week. It will be held at the St. 
George Hotel, Brooklyn, N. Y.. and will be at- 
tended by delegates and advisers representing the 
Caribbean territories and colonies of the four na- 
tions (France, Great Britain, the Netherlands, and 
the United States of America) comprising the 
Caribbean Commission. Invitations to participate 
have also been extended to the three Caribbean 
island republics of Cuba, Haiti, and the Domini- 
can Republic. Representatives of the various 
branches of the tourist and travel industry will at- 
tend the plenary sessions. 

The concept of approaching tourist develop- 
ment on a regional basis is new in the Caribbean 
area as hitherto each island has handled its own 
publicity and development in a completely inde- 
pendent manner. The regional approach to tour- 
ism is in line with the basic principle of the Carib- 
bean Commission. This body, established origi- 
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nally on March 9, 1942 as the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission, was expanded in Decem- 
ber 1945 to include the Governments of France and 
the Netherlands. Its fundamental concept has 
been to consider the problems of the dependent 
territories in the Caribbean as component parts of 
a larger whole and not as separate entities. The 
communiqué which originally established the 
Commission also laid down its general terms of 
reference as concerning primarily matters relating 
to labor, agriculture, housing, health, education, 
ocltl welfare, finance, and economics. 

When the Commission was considering ways and 
means of improving the economic conditions in the 
Caribbean islands, it became apparent to them that 
the development of tourism offered a tangible, 
practical means of making a distinct contribution 
to the economic welfare of the people of the area. 
Although wartime conditions made immediate 
tourist development impossible, preliminary sur- 
vevys regarding tourist possibilities were made on 
behalf of the Commission in 1945 and 1944 by 
Coert duBois, at that time one of the United States 
Commissioners. Among the islands visited by 
him, while studying the tourist problem, were Ja- 
maica, Puerto Rico, St. Thomas, St. John, Tortola, 
Antigua, Nevis, St. Kitts, Anguilla, Barbuda, 
Montserrat. Dominica, St. Lucia. St. Vincent, 
(Girenada, Trinidad and Tobago, Barbados, 
Curacao, Aruba, Bonaire, Haiti, the Dominican 
Republic, Martinique, Guadeloupe, and Cuba. 

The reports by Mr. duBois covering there sur- 
veys were supplemented by other studies of the 
problem, which were incorporated in a Commis- 
sion publication entitled Caribbean Tourist Trade: 
A Regional Approach. The study set forth the 
alvantages, based on the experience of other coun- 
tries, of a broad, carefully planned regional de- 
velopment and the benefits that might be derived 
from such a program in increased national income, 
fuller employment opportunities, improvements of 
public facilities, and the stimulation of various 
local industries. It was estimated by the experts 
who assisted in the preparation of the publication 
that there is a possible expansion of the travel load 
to some 600,000 visitors a year (as contrasted with 
the peak figure of approximately 200,000 in 1937), 
with an annual anticipated expenditure of some 
$60,000,000. It was emphasized, however, that re- 
gional planning and promotional activities are not 


substitutes for local development and local initia- 
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tive and that cooperative, regional action to be 
successful required a greater stimulation of purely 
local development. Published in June 1945, this 
tourist booklet immediately attracted wide atten- 
tion, within United States travel-trade circles as 
well as in the Caribbean area. Local interest was 
stimulated, and chambers of commerce as well as 
tourist-development associations endorsed the pro- 
posals set forth. 

With the end of the war it became possible to 
consider concrete means of translating long-range 
When the West Indian Con- 
ference, met at St. Thomas, 
Virgin Islands of the United States, in February— 
March 1946, tourism was one of the items on its 
agenda.’ The regional approach was endorsed by 


plans into action. 


Second Session, 


the delegates from the British, French, and 
Netherlands territories in the Caribbean, and 


they recommended the calling of a conference, 
as soon as possible, to discuss detailed plans for 
joint action.2 The Conference specifically recom- 
mended the establishment of a joint Caribbean 
tourist organization, which would act on behalf 
of all territories in connection with common prob- 
lems, such as the general increase in transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Following the St. Thomas conference, a special 
committee to advance the project, comprising offi- 
cials of the four national sections of the Com- 
mission and several leading experts in the travel 
industry, was formed. Meetings have been held 
in Washington and New York at which general 
arrangements for the conference have been formu- 
lated and working papers for consideration of the 
conference have been prepared. Careful study 
has been given to detailed points which will have 
to be considered in connection with any regional 
tourist organization. Such an organization would 
supplement by joint action the activities of local 
tourist organizations in publicizing the area and 
would deal collectively with transportation com- 
panies and travel agencies. In preparation for 
the conference Oscar A. de Lima, consultant to 
the Commission on the tourist program, made a 
trip in June to various Caribbean territories. 

'For an article on this subject, see “Report on the West 
Indian Conference”, by Elizabeth H. Armstrong, BULLETIN 
of May 19, 1946, p. 840. 

* Document 204, G/133, of the West Indian Conference, 
Second Session, contains recommendations adopted in re- 


gard to tourism. 
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During the trip he was able to explain, at first 
hand, the technical details of the various problems 
which the Caribbean Commission had encountered 
in drafting working papers for the conference and 
to obtain the ideas of the appropriate local officials 
on the various points involved. 

There is general agreement throughout the Car- 
ibbean area and among outside tourist experts that 
a striking increase in tourism in the region, with 
a distinctly beneficial influence on economic con- 
ditions, is achievable if there can be simultaneous 
development of local tourist amenities and trans- 
portation services to the area. There is also agree- 
ment that it is necessary to have a regional tourist 
organization working on behalf of the area as a 
whole in order to obtain the maximum of such 
simultaneous development. Consequently the pri- 
mary object of the Caribbean Tourist Conference 
will be to take action leading to the establishment 
of a joint Caribbean tourist organization. 


The First International Conference of Arche- 
ologists of the Caribbean’ met wider the aus- 
pices of the Government of the Republic of 
Honduras from August 1 to 11, 1946. Attending 
delegates represented 36 educational and scientific 
institutions from the following 14 countries: Ar- 
gentina, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Guatemala, Haiti, Hon- 
duras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Puerto Rico, 
and the United States. There were delegates from 
the United States representing the Carnegie In- 
stitution, the Smithsonian Institution, and the 
United States National Museum. 

The plenary sessions and the meetings of the 
various committees during the first and the closing 
days of the Conference were held at the National 
School of Fine Arts in the capital city of Teguci- 
galpa. As the Conference progressed, meetings 
were held in the field at such places as the Central 
School of San Pedro Sula; among the ruins of the 
ancient Mayan city of Copan; and under the mas- 
sive pine trees on the slopes of the beautiful 
mountain lake of Yojoa. 

Facilities were provided by the Honduran Gov- 
ernment for the 60 Conference delegates to visit 
many areas by plane and to examine widely sep- 





‘Prepared by the Division of International Conferences, 
Department of State, in collaboration with the United 
States National Museum. 
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arated sites where the prolific remains of Mayan 
and other basic aboriginal cultures still exist in 
the form of pyramids, mounds, and ruins of 
abandoned villages in the upland valleys of west- 
ern Honduras. 

The suggestion of the desirability of a joint 
conference of students of Mayan civilization and 
archeology of the Caribbean area grew out of res- 
olutions adopted at previous conventions of the 
Inter-American Union of the Caribbean, and of 
recommendations of related scientific and cultural 
institutions interested in the prehistory of the 
Caribbean area. 

The Honduran Archeological Commission, 
which was entrusted by authority of the President 
of Honduras with the organization and coordina- 
tion of the work of the First International Con- 
ference of Archeologists of the Caribbean, named 
as chairman Prof. Angel G. Hernandez, Minister 
of Public Education of Honduras, and as advisers 
Dr. Gustav Stromsvik, the representative of the 
Carnegie Institution of Washington for the res- 
toration of the Copan ruins; Miss Doris Stone, 
specialist in Central American archeology; and 
Dr. Federico Lunardi, member of the Associa- 
tion of Archeology and Anthropology of Hon- 
duras and Apostolic Papal Nuncio in Honduras, 
Other appointments were made by the Inter- 
American Union of the Caribbean; they consisted 
of a Secretary General of the Conference, Dr. 
José L. Franco. and two Technical Secretaries, 
Francisco Pérez de la Riva and René Herrera 
Fritot. 

The central theme of the Conference was: “The 
Mayans of Honduras and their Relations with the 
Countries of the Caribbean”. The agenda for the 
Conference was organized to bring sectional dis- 
cussions and papers within the following five cate- 
gories : 

1. Archeology of the Mayas and of neighboring 
peoples. 

2. Anthropology of the Mayas and of neighbor- 
peoples. 

Transculturation; relations between — the 
Mayan and other cultures; various related sub- 
jects. 

4, History and colonial art. 

5. Motions to be brought before the Conference. 


a 

ing 
9 
o. 


On the whole, the sectional meetings were well 
attended and brought forth live discussions. Sec- 
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tion 3. Which was concerned with the emanations 
of Mayan civilization and the affiliations of abo- 
riginal Caribbean cultures generally, appeared to 
attract a larger number of delegates and to arouse 
more active discussion than any of the other sec- 
tional topics. Although there were few delegates 
yresent having a working knowledge of Mayan 
glyphs, numbers, and chronology, the work com- 
pleted by section 1 was outstanding. 

The meetings held in the Mayan amphitheater 
at Copan under the shadow of glyph-inscribed 
“estelas” were particularly inspiring. The resto- 
ration of the old Mayan city of Copan was under- 
taken by the Carnegie Institution of Washington 
in cooperation with the Government of Honduras 
beginning in 1934 and, with the exception of in- 
terruption during the war, has continued up to 
the present. Work on the project is supposed to 
be completed within the next five years. An in- 
teresting thing to the delegates was evidences of 
the splendid cooperation of the Honduran Gov- 
ernment with the Carnegie Institution. At the 
direction of the Honduran Government a river had 
been diverted where it was undermining the wall 
of the old city. Among the most interesting of 
the restorations in progress was the great amphi- 
theater, which seats approximately 100,000 people. 


*What has been accomplished toward restoring the city 
of Copan can best be understood by comparing its present 
condition with that described by John L. Stephens in his 
two-volume work, Incidents of Travel in Central America 
(1841). 
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Delegates thrilled to see this important Mayan 
city dating from the eighth century emerging from 
the ruins." 

The opening and the closing plenary sessions, 
held at Tegucigalpa, were colorful and dignified. 
Especially interesting was the opening session and 
the inauguration of the Conference by the Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Honduras, Teburcio 
Carias Andino. The last two meetings of the sec- 
tions were given over to round-table discussions 
which attempted to reach definite conclusions for 
incorporation in the final minutes of the Con- 
ference. 

The hospitality of the Honduran Government 
and the forethought of the Organizing Commit- 
tee in providing for every need of the delegates 
during their 11 days of residence and travel under 
Honduran auspices will long be remembered by 
those who participated in the Conference. 


Trusteeshi P and 
Dependent Territories 


A discussion on the subject of trusteeship and 
dependent territories by Benjamin Gerig and 
Ralph J. Bunche, Chief and Associate Chief of 
the Division of Dependent Area Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State, was broadcast on September 7 and 
The 
program was one in a group of State Department 
programs of the NBC University of the Air series 
entitled “Our Foreign Policy”. 


issued as press release 618 on the same date. 

















The Record of the Week 








Restatement of U. S. Policy on Germany 


ADDRESS BY THE SECRETARY OF STATE! 


HAVE COME to Germany to learn at first hand the 
Rocio involved in the reconstruction of 
Germany and to discuss with our representatives 
the views of the United States Government as to 
some of the problems confronting us. 

We in the United States have given considerable 
time and attention to these problems because upon 
their proper solution will depend not only the fu- 
ture well-being of Germany but the future well- 
being of Europe. 

We have learned, whether we like it or not, that 
we live in one world, from which world we cannot 
We have learned that peace and 
well-being are indivisible and that our peace and 
well-being cannot be purchased at the price of the 


isolate ourselves. 


peace or the well-being of any other country. 

I hope that the German people will never again 
make the mistake of believing that because the 
American people are peace-loving they will sit 
back hoping for peace if any nation uses force 
or the threat of force to acquire dominion over 
other peoples and other governments. 

In 1917 the United States was forced into the 
first World War. After that war we refused to 
join the League of Nations. We thought we could 
stay out of Europe’s wars, and we lost interest in 
the affairs of Europe. That did not keep us 
from being forced into a second world war. 

We will not again make that mistake. We in- 
tend to continue our interest in the affairs of 
furope and of the world. We have helped to 
organize the United Nations. We believe it will 
stop aggressor nations from starting wars. Be- 
cause we believe it, we intend to support the United 
Nations organization with all the power and re- 
sources we possess. 


* Address delivered in Stuttgart, Germany, on Sept. 6, 
1946 and released to the press on the same date. 
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The American people want peace. They have 
long since ceased to talk of a hard or a soft peace 
for Germany. 
What we want is a lasting peace. We will oppose 
soft measures which invite the breaking of the 
peace, 

In agreeing at Potsdam that Germany should 
be disarmed and demilitarized and in proposing 
that the four major powers should by treaty jointly 
undertake to see that Germany is kept disarmed 
and demilitarized for a generation, the United 
States was not unmindful of the responsibility 
resting upon it and its major Allies to maintain 


This never has been the real issue, 


and enforce peace under the law. 

Freedom from militarism will give the German 
people the opportunity, if they will but seize it, 
to apply their great energies and abilities to the 
works of peace. It will give them the opportunity 
to show themselves worthy of the respect and 
friendship of peace-loving nations, and in time, 
to take an honorable place among the members 
of the United Nations. 

It is not in the interest of the German people 
or in the interest of world peace that Germany 
should become a pawn or a partner in a military 
struggle for power between the East and _ the 
West. 

German militarism and Nazism have devastated 
twice in our generation the lands of Germany’s 
neighbors. It is fair and just that Germany 
should do her part to repair that devastation. 
Most of the victims of Nazi aggression were before 
the war less well off than Germany. They should 
not be expected by Germany to bear, unaided, the 
major costs of Nazi aggression. 

The United States, therefore, is prepared to 
carry out fully the principles outlined in the Pots- 
dam Agreement on demilitarization and repara- 
tions. However, there should be changes in the 
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levels of industry agreed upon by the Allied Con- 
trol Commission if Germany is not to be ad- 


ministered as an economic unit as the Potsdam 


Agreement contemplates and requires. 

The basis of the Potsdam Agreement was that, 
as part of a combined program of demilitarization 
and reparations, Germany’s war potential should 
be reduced by elimination and removal of her war 
industries and the reduction and removal of heavy 
industrial plants. It was contemplated this should 
be done to the point that Germany would be left 
with levels of industry capable of maintaining in 
Germany average European living standards 
without assistance from other countries. 

The plants so to be removed were to be delivered 
as reparations to the Allies. The plants to be re- 
moved from the Soviet zone would go to the Soviet 
Union and Poland and the plants to be removed 
from the western zones would go in part to the 
Soviet Union but in the main to the western Allies. 
Provision was also made for the distribution of 
Germany's foreign assets among the Allies. 

After considerable discussion the Allies agreed 
upon levels to which the principal German indus- 
tries should be reduced in order to carry out the 
Potsdain Agreement. These levels were agreed to 
upon the assumption that the indigenous resources 
of Germany were to be available for distribution 
on an equitable basis for all of the Germans in 
Germany and that products not necessary for use 
in Germany would be available for export in order 
to pay for necessary imports. 

In fixing the levels of industry no allowance 
was made for reparations from current production. 
Reparations from current production would be 
wholly incompatible with the levels of industry 
now established under the Potsdam Agreement. 

Obviously, higher levels of industry would have 
had to be fixed if reparations from current pro- 
duction were contemplated. The levels of indus- 
try fixed are only sufficient to enable the German 
people to become self-supporting and to maintain 
living standards approximating the average Euro- 
pean living conditions. 

That principle involves serious hardships for 
the German people, but it only requires them to 
share the hardships which Nazi aggression im- 
posed on the average European. 

The German people were not denied, however, 
the possibility of improving their lot by hard work 
over the years. Industrial growth and progress 
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were not denied them. Being obliged to start 
again like the people of other devastated coun- 
tries, with a peacetime economy not able to pro- 
vide them more than the average European stand- 
ard, the German people were not to be denied 
the right to use such savings as they might be 
able to accumulate by hard work and frugal liv- 
ing to build up their industries for peaceful 
purposes, 

That was the principle of reparations to which 
President Truman agreed at Potsdam. And the 
United States will not agree to the taking from 
Germany of greater reparations than was provided 
by the Potsdam Agreement. 

The carrying out of the Potsdam Agreement 
has, however, been obstructed by the failure of the 
Allied Control Council to take the necessary steps 
to enable the German economy to function as an 
Essential central German admin- 
istrative departments have not been established, 
although they are expressly required by the Pots- 
dam Agreement. 


economic unit. 


The equitable distribution of essential com- 
modities between the several zones so as to produce 
a balanced economy throughout Germany and re- 
duce the need for imports has not been arranged, 
although that too is expressly required by the 
Potsdam Agreement. 

The working out of a 
throughout Germany to provide the necessary 


balanced economy 
means to pay for approved imports has not been 
accomplished, although that too is expressly 
required by the Potsdam Agreement. 

The United States is firmly of the belief that 
Germany should be administered as an economic 
unit and that zonal barriers should be completely 
obliterated so far as the economic life and activity 
in Germany are concerned. 

The conditions which now exist in Germany 
make it impossible for industrial production to 
reach the levels which the occupying powers 
agreed were essential for a minimum German 
peacetime economy. Obviously, if the agreed 
levels of industry are to be reached, we cannot con- 
tinue to restrict the free exchange of commodities, 
persons, and ideas throughout Germany. The 
barriers between the four zones of Germany are 
far more difficult to surmount than those between 
normal independent states. 

The time has come when the zonal boundaries 


should be regarded as defining only the areas to be | 
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occupied for security purposes by the armed forces 
of the occupying powers and not as self-contained 
economic or political units. 

That was the course of development envisaged 
by the Potsdam Agreement, and that is the course 
of development which the American Government 
intends to follow to the full limit of its authority. 
It has formally announced that it is its intention 
to unify the economy of its own zone with any or 
all of the other zones willing to participate in the 
unification. 

So far only the British Government has agreed 
to let its zone participate. We deeply appreciate 
their cooperation. Of course, this policy of uni- 
fication is not intended to exclude the govern- 
ments not now willing to join. The unification 
will be open to them at any time they wish to join. 

We favor the economic unification of Germany. 
If complete unification cannot be secured, we shall 
do everything in our power to secure the maximum 
possible unification. 

Important as the economic unification is for the 
recovery of Germany and of Europe, the German 
people must recognize that the basic cause of their 
suffering and distress is the war which the Nazi 
dictatorship brought upon the world. 

But just because suffering and distress in Ger- 
many are inevitable, the American Government is 
unwilling to accept responsibility for the needless 
aggravation of economic distress that is caused by 
the failure of the Allied Control Council to agree 
to give the German people a chance to solve some 
of their most urgent economic problems. 

So far as many vital questions are concerned, 
the Control Council is neither governing Germany 
nor allowing Germany to govern itself. 

A common financial policy is essential for the 
successful rehabilitation of Germany. Runaway 
inflation accompanied by economic paralysis is 
almost certain to develop unless there is a common 
financial policy directed to the control of inflation. 
A program of drastic fiscal reform to reduce cur- 
rency and monetary claims, to revise the debt 
structure, and to place Germany on a sound finan- 
cial basis is urgently required. 

The United States has worked hard to develop 
such a program, but fully coordinated measures: 
must be accepted and applied uniformly to all 
zones if ruinous inflation is to be prevented. A 
central agency of finance is obviously necessary 
to carry out any such program effectively. 
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It is also essential that transportation, commu. 
ications, and postal services should be organized 
throughout Germany without regard to zonal bar. 
riers. ‘The nation-wide organization of these pub- 
lic services was contemplated by the Potsdam 
Agreement. Twelve months have passed and 
nothing has been done. 

Germany needs all the food she can produce, 
Before the war she could not produce enough food 
for her population. The area of Germany has 
been reduced. The population in Silesia, for in- 
stance, has been forced back into a restricted Ger- 
many. Armies of occupation and displaced per- 
sons increase demands while the lack of farm ma- 
chinery and fertilizer reduces supplies. To secure 
the greatest possible production of food and the 
most effective use and distribution of the food that 
can be produced, a central administrative depart- 
ment for agriculture should be set up and allowed 
to function without delay. 

Similarly, there is urgent need for the setting 
up of a central German administrative agency for 
industry and foreign trade. While Germany 
must be prepared to share her coal and steel with 
the liberated countries of Europe dependent upon 
those supplies, Germany must be enabled to use 
her skills and her energies to increase her indus- 
trial production and to organize the most effective 
use of her raw materials. 

Germany must be given a chance to export goods 
in order to import enough to make her economy 
self-sustaining. Germany isa part of Europe, and 
recovery in Europe, and particularly in the states 
adjoining Germany, will be slow indeed if Ger- 
many with her great resources of iron and coal is 
turned into a poorhouse. 

When the ruthless Nazi dictatorship was forced 
tosurrender unconditionally, there was no German 
government with which the Allies could deal. The 
Allies had temporarily to take over the responsi- 
bilities of the shattered German state, which the 
Nazi dictatorship had cut off from any genuine 
accountability to the German people. The Allies 
could not leave the leaders or minions of Nazism 
in key positions ready to reassert their evil in- 
fluence at the first opportunity. They had to go. 

But it never was the intention of the American 
Government to deny to the German people the 
right to manage their own internal affairs as soon 
as they were able to do so in a democratic way 
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with genuine respect for human rights and funda- 
wental freedoms. 

The Potsdam Agreement, concluded only a few 
nonths after the surrender, bound the occupying 
powers to restore local self-government and to in- 
roduce elective and representative principles into 
the regional, provincial, and state administration 
as rapidly as was consistent with military security 
and the purposes of the military occupation. 

The principal purposes of the military occupa- 
tion were and are to demilitarize and de-Nazify 
Germany but not to raise artificial barriers to the 
efforts of the German people to resume their peace- 
time economic life. 

The Nazi war criminals were to be punished for 
the suffering they brought to the world. The 
policy of reparations and industrial disarmament 
prescribed in the Potsdam Agreement was to be 
carried out. But the purpose of the occupation did 
not contemplate a prolonged foreign dictatorship 
of Germany’s peacetime economy or a prolonged 
foreign dictatorship of Germany’s internal politi- 
callife. The Potsdam Agreement expressly bound 
the occupying powers to start building a political 
democracy from the ground up. 

The Potsdam Agreement did not provide that 
there should never be a central German govern- 
ment; it merely provided that for the time being 
there should be no central German government. 
Certainly this only meant that no central govern- 
ment should be established until some sort of 
democracy was rooted in the soil of Germany and 
some sense of local responsibility developed. 
The Potsdam Agreement wisely provided that 
administration of the affairs of Germany should 
be directed toward decentralization of the political 
structure and the development of local responsi- 
bilitv. This was not intended to prevent progress 
toward a central government with the powers nec- 
essary to deal with matters which would be dealt 
with on a nation-wide basis. But it was intended 
to prevent the establishment of a strong central 
government dominating the German people in- 
stead of being responsible to their democratic will. 
It is the view of the American Government that 


proper safeguards, should now be given the pri- 
mary responsibility for the running of their own 
affairs, 

More than a year has passed since hostilities 


ceased. The millions of German people should 





the German people throughout Germany, under 
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not be forced to live in doubt as to their fate. It 
is the view of the American Government that the 
Allies should, without delay, make clear to the 
German people the essential terms of the peace 
settlement which they expect the German people 
to accept and observe. It is our view that the 
German people should now be permitted and 
helped to make the necessary preparations for 
setting up of a democratic German government 
which can accept and observe these terms. 

From now on the thoughtful people of the world 
will judge Allied action in Germany not by Allied 
promises but by Allied performances. The Ameri- 
can Government has supported and will continue 
to support the necessary measures to de-Nazify and 
demilitarize Germany, but it does not believe that 
large armies of foreign soldiers or alien bureau- 
crats, however well motivated and disciplined, are 
in the long run the most reliable guardians of an- 
other country’s democracy. 

All that the Allied governments can and should 
do is to lay down the rules under which German 
democracy can govern itself. The Allied oceupa- 
tion forces should be limited to the number suffi- 
cient io see that those rules are obeyed. 

But of course the question for us will be: What 
force is needed to make certain that Germany does 
not rearm as it did after the first World War? Our 
proposal for a treaty with the major powers to 
enforce for 25 or even 40 years the demilitarization 
plan finally agreed upon in the peace settlement 
would have made possible a smaller army of occu- 
pation. For enforcement we could rely more upon 
a force of trained inspectors and less upon infantry. 

For instance, if an automobile factory, in viola- 
tion of the treaty, converted its machinery to the 
production of weapons of war, inspectors would 
report it to the Allied Control Council. They 
would call upon the German Government to stop 
the production and punish the offender. If the 
Germain Government failed to comply then the 
Allied nations would take steps to enforce comphi- 
ance by the German Government. Unfortunately 
our proposal for a treaty was not agreed to. 

Security forces will probably have to remain 
in Germany for a long period. I want no mis- 
We will not shirk our duty. We 
We are staying here. As 
long as there is an occupation army in Germany, 


understanding. 
are not withdrawing. 


American armed forces will be part of that occu- 


pation army. 
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The United States favors the early establish- 


ment of a provisional German government for 


Germany. Progress has been made in the Ameri- 
can zone in developing local and state self-govern- 
ment in Germany, and the American Government 
believes similar progress is possible in all zones. 

It is the view of the American Government that 
the provisional government should not be hand- 
picked by other governments. It should be a Ger- 
man national council composed of the democrati- 
cally responsible minister presidents or other 
chief officials of the several states or provinces 
which have been established in 
zones. 

Subject to the reserved authority of the Allied 
Control Council, the German National Council 
should be responsible for the proper functioning 


‘ach of the four 


Those 
agencies should have adequate power to assure the 


of the central administrative agencies. 


administration of Germany as an economic unit, 
as was contemplated by the Potsdam Agreement. 

The German National Council should also be 
charged with the preparation of a draft of a 
federal constitution for Germany which, among 
other things. should insure the democratic char- 
acter of the new Germany and the human rights 
and fundamental freedoms of all its inhabitants. 

After approval in principle by the Allied Con- 
trol Council, the proposed constitution should be 
submitted to an elected convention for final draft- 
ing and then submitted to the German people for 
ratification, 

While we shall insist that Germany observe the 
principles of peace, good-neighborliness, and 
humanity, we do not want Germany to become the 
satellite of any power or powers or to live under 
a dictatorship, foreign or domestic. The Amer- 
ican people hope to see peaceful, democratic Ger- 
mans become and remain free and independent. 

Austria has already been recognized as a free 
and independent country. Her temporary and 
forced union with Germany was not a happy event 
for either country, and the United States is con- 
vinced that it is in the interest of both countries 
and the peace of Europe that they should pursue 
their separate ways. 

At Potsdam specific areas which were part of 
Germany were provisionally assigned to the Soviet 
Union and to Poland, subject to the final decisions 
of the Peace Conference. At that time these areas 
were being held by the Soviet and Polish armies. 
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We were told that Germans in large numbers were 
fleeing from these areas and that it would in fact, 
because of the feelings aroused by the war, be diffi- 
cult to reorganize the economic life of these areas 
if they were not administered as integral parts in 
the one case of the Soviet Union and in the other 
vase of Poland. 

The heads of government agreed to support at 
the peace settlement the proposal of the Soviet 
Government concerning the ultimate transfer to 
the Soviet Union of the city of Kénigsberg and 
the area adjacent to it. Unless the Soviet Govern- 
ment changes its views on the subject we will cer- 
tainly stand by our agreement. 

With regard to Silesia and other eastern Ger- 
man «reas, the assignment of this territory to 
Poland by Russia for administrative purposes had 
taken place before the Potsdam meeting. The 
heads of government agreed that, pending the final 
determination of Poland’s western frontier, Silesia 
and other eastern German areas should be under 
the administration of the Polish state and for such 
purposes should not be considered as a part of the 
Soviet zone of occupation in Germany. However, 
as the Protocol of the Potsdam Conference makes 
clear, the heads of government did not agree to 
support at the peace settlement the cession of this 
particular area. 

The Soviets and the Poles suffered greatly at the 
hands of Hitler’s invading armies. As a result 
of the agreement at Yalta, Poland ceded to the 
Soviet Union territory east of the Curzon Line. 
Because of this, Poland asked for revision of her 
northern and western frontiers. The United 
States will support a revision of these frontiers in 
Poland's favor. However, the extent of the area 
to be ceded to Poland must be determined when the 
final settlement is agreed upon. 

The United States does not feel that it can deny 
to France, which has been invaded three times by 
Germany in 70 years, its claim to the Saar terri- 
tory, whose economy has long been closely linked 
with France. Of course, if the Saar territory is in- 
tegrated with France she should readjust her repa- 
ration claims against Germany. 

Except as here indicated, the United States will 
not support any encroachment on territory which is 
indisputably German or any division of Germany 
which is not genuinely desired by the people con- 
cerned. So far as the United States is aware the 
people of the Ruhr and the Rhineland desire to 
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remain united with the rest of Germany. And the 
United States is not going to oppose their desire. 

While the people of the Ruhr were the last to 
succumb to Nazism, without the resources of the 
Ruhr Nazism could never have threatened the 
world. Never again must those resources be used 
for destructive purposes. They must be used to 
rebuild a free, peaceful Germany and a free, peace- 
ful Europe. 

The United States will favor such control over 
the whole of Germany, including the Ruhr and 
the Rhineland, as may be necessary for security 
purposes. It will help to enforce those controls. 
But it will not favor any controls that would sub- 
ject the Ruhr and the Rhineland to political dom- 
ination or manipulation of outside powers. 

The German people are now feeling the devas- 
tating effects of the war which Hitler and his min- 
ions brought upon the world. Other people felt 
those devastating effects long before they were 
brought home to the people of Germany. 

The German people must realize that it was 
Hitler and his minions who tortured and extermi- 
nated innocent men, women, and children and 
sought with German arms to dominate and de- 


grade the world. It was the massed, angered 
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forces of humanity which had to fight their way 
into Germany to give the world the hope of free- 
dom and peace. 

The American people who fought for freedom 
have no desire to enslave the German people. 
The freedom Americans believe in and fought for 
is a freedom which must be shared with all willing 
to respect the freedom of others. 

The United States has returned to Germany 
practically all prisoners of war that were in the 
United States. We are taking prompt steps to 
return German prisoners of war in our custody in 
other parts of the world. 

The United States cannot relieve Germany from 
the hardships inflicted upon her by the war her 
leaders started. But the United States has no 
desire to increase those hardships or to deny the 
German people an opportunity to work their way 
out of those hardships so long as they respect 
human freedom and follow the paths of peace. 

The American people want to return the gov- 
ernment of Germany to the German people. The 
American people want to help the German peo- 
ple to win their way back to an honorable place 
among the free and peace-loving nations of the 
world. 


Facts Relating to Flights of American Planes 


Over Yugoslav Territory 


REPLY FROM ACTING SECRETARY CLAYTON 
TO THE YUGOSLAV CHARGE D’AFFAIRES ' 


[Released to the press September 3] 
SIR: 

I refer toa note dated August 30, 1946 which you 
left at the Department of State in regard to al- 
leged flights of United States planes over Yugo- 
slav territory. In your note you refer to several 
notes of protest to the United States Government 
requesting that flights over Yugoslav territory be 
stopped and that inquiries be undertaken toward 
establishing those responsible. You state that 
your Government did not receive a satisfactory 
reply and that measures were not undertaken to 
prevent the flights. Your note states furthermore 
that your Government received no satisfactory an- 
swer to its last two notes—that of August 10, 1946 
in regard to the forced landing of an American 
military transport plane in Yugoslavia on August 
Xand that of August 20 concerning the flight of a 





second American transport over Yugoslav terri- 
tory on August 19, “whose crew unfortunately met 
a tragic end that might, in any case have been 
avoided had the crew obeyed the invitation to 
land”. 

In your note of August 30 you state that neither 
of these two American planes flew over Yugo- 
slavia In an emergency caused by bad weather. 
Your note further states that your Government 
“cannot be held responsible for the victims” of the 
plane which was shot down on August 19 “as it 
had undertaken everything possible to avoid such 
results in similar flights which had taken place, 


'This note was handed to the Yugoslav Chargé d'Af- 


faires, Sergije Makiedo, on Sept. 3. For texts of other 


notes to Yugoslavia on the flight of American planes over 
Yugoslay territory and on the Yugoslav attack on Ameri 
can planes, see BULLETIN of Sept. 1, 1946, p. 415. 
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and which might easily occur at a border where 
our army, like that of every independent country, 
is charged with guarding the integrity of our ter- 
ritory and the sovereignty of our country”. 

Your note of August 30 states that your Gov- 
ernment again requests that the United States 
Government reply concerning the steps it has taken 
to end “the unauthorized and intentional flights 
over Yugoslav territory”. You further state that 
unauthorized flights over Yugoslav territory have 
occurred again in the same region even after the 
“incident” of August 19. Your note states that 
“on August 23 there were flights by three bombers, 
three fighters and one transport; August 24, eight 
planes flew over—three bombers, three fighters and 
two transports; August 25, three planes, two 
fighters and one transport; August 26, nine planes, 
seven fighters, one transport and one bomber; Au- 
gust 27, nine planes, five bombers, two transports 
and two fighters”. Your note goes on to state that 
it is obvious that all of these cases “could not be 
the result of emergency or bad weather, but that 
in most cases the flights over our territory were 
intentional”. 

Your note concludes by referring to the state- 
ment of Marshal Tito to Ambassador Patterson 
that “he has forbidden the shooting at planes that 
might fly over Yugoslav territory ; presuming that 
for its part the Government of the United States 
of America would undertake the steps necessary 
to prevent these flights, except in the case of emer- 
gency or bad weather, for which arrangements 
could be made by agreement between American 
and Yugoslav authorities”. 

In a conversation with Ambassador Patterson 
in Belgrade on August 31, Marshal Tito stated that 
he was sorry to say that far from ceasing, unau- 
thorized flights over Yugoslav territory continued 
He stated that 
on August 28 four fighters and two bombers were 
sighted over Yugoslav territory; on August 29 he 
asserted 20 planes, 14 bombers, 2 transports and 4 
fighters flew over Yugoslav territory without 
authorization. Presumably, although this is not 
completely clear from Ambassador Patterson’s 
telegram reporting the conversation, Marshal Tito 
believed that all of these planes were American 
planes. 

In this same conversation with Ambassador 
Patterson on August 31, Marshal Tito, after re- 
ferring to your note of August 30 to the Depart- 


in increasing numbers every day. 
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ment of State, stated that he was now asking for 
three things: (1) an official guarantee that viola. 
tions of Yugoslav territory would stop; (2) that 
pilots and others responsible for future violations 
would be punished and (3) an agreement on sig- 
nals for pilots in difficulty to communicate with 
Yugoslav pilots and ground forces for assistance, 

In order that I may deal comprehensively with 
the alleged violations of Yugoslav territory by 
American planes, perhaps it would be well if | 
recapitulated briefly statements contained in the 
notes of your Government in regard to such alleged 
violations. Your Government’s note of August 
10 alleged 172 violations of Yugoslav territory and 
gave 97 examples of such violations on seven speci- 
fied dates between July 16 and August 8. The 
examples cited comprised 61 bombers, 15 fighters, 
1 transport and 20 unidentified aircraft. 

A further note from your Government dated 
August 20 alleged 44 violations of Yugoslav ter- 
ritory by unauthorized aircraft from August 10 to 
August 20. These 44 violations were alleged to 
have taken place on seven specific dates during the 
period and to have consisted of 27 bombers, 12 
fighters, 4 transports and one unidentified aircraft. 

The violations of Yugoslav territory alleged to 
have taken place in your note of August 30 are set 
forth in the third paragraph of this note and those 
mentioned by Marshal Tito in conversation with 
Ambassador Patterson on August 31 are set forth 
in the fifth paragraph of this note. 

In summary, the Yugoslav Government has al- 
leged that over the period from July 16 to August 
29 278 unauthorized flights were made over Yugo- 
slav territory, a high proportion of those flights 
being by bombers and fighters. 

The United States Government has made a 
thorough and comprehensive investigation of 
these alleged flights over Yugoslav territory. In 
the course of this investigation the records of the 
various military headquarters and establishments 
of the United States in Europe were checked and 
the whereabouts of every American military plane 
in Europe during the period July 16 to August 29, 
inclusive was established. As a result of this ex- 
haustive investigation, I am now in a position to 
provide you with the facts in regard to flights 
of American planes. 

During the period July 16 to August 8, 1946 
there were only 10 American military aircraft 
which made flights which were anywhere near 
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Yugoslav territory. Of these flights, 9 were made 
by unarmed transports and one by a bomber, a 
B-17. No other American military planes were 
near enough to Yugoslav territory for it to have 
been possible for them to fly over the territory of 
your country. According to the records of the 
United States Army Air Force, the 10 flights of 
United States planes during this period did not 
take place over Yugoslav territory. These planes 
were, however, near Yugoslav territory, and it is 
conceivable that there might have been brief mo- 
ments when, due to weather conditions, one or 
more of the planes was in fact over Yugoslav ter- 
ritory, but so far as the United States Government 
isaware, and according to the records of the United 
States Army Air Force, this did not actually take 
place. I would call your attention to the fact that 
during this period of July 16 to August 8 your 
Government alleges that there were violations of 
Yugoslav territory by 61 bombers, 15 fighters, one 
transport and 95 unidentified planes, and again 
remind you that of the American planes which 
could have possibly been over Yugoslav territory 
at any time during this period there were only 9 
American unarmed transports and one bomber; 
this is to be compared with the 172 violations your 
Government alleges. I can only conclude that vio- 
lations of Yugoslav territory by the planes set 
forth in your Government’s note of August 10 
must have been made by planes other than United 
States planes. 

As regards the period August 10 to August 20, 
dealt with in your Government’s note of August 
20, the facts are that on the dates specified during 
this period United States military aircraft per- 
formed only 30 flights in areas close enough to 
Yugoslav territory for it to have been possible 
for any of these planes to fly over Yugoslav terri- 
tory. <All of these United States planes were un- 
armed transport aircraft except for one bomber, 
a B-17. Twenty-two of the alleged 44 violations, 
“3 fighters, 1 transport aircraft and at least 18 
bombers”, took place on August 13 according to the 
Yugoslav Government. On that day only three 
American military aircraft performed flights close 
enough to Yugoslav territory for it to have been 
possible for a violation of Yugoslav territory to 
have occurred; these three planes were unarmed 
transports. It is within the bounds of possibility 
that some of the 30 United States aircraft which 
flew during this period were inadvertently over 
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Yugoslav territory due to weather conditions. 
This, however, is not shown in the records of the 
United States Army Air Force. I would call your 
attention to the fact that during this period your 
Government alleges that there were violations of 
Yugoslav territory by 27 bombers and 12 fighters. 
During that period no American fighter and only 
one American bomber was close enough to Yugo- 
slav territory for it to have been possible, even 
inadvertently, for it to have flown over Yugoslav 
territory. I am therefore forced to conclude that 
the violations of Yugoslav territory set forth in 
your Government’s note of August 20 must have 
been made by planes other than American planes. 
As regards the alleged violations of Yugoslav 
territory set forth in your note of August 30 and 
recapitulated in the third paragraph of this note, 
I may say that the facts as regards American 
planes are as follows: All flights over the Vienna- 
Udine route were stopped on August 20.) On 
August 25 orders were given for the resumption 
of this service with armed B-17 bombers. The 
orders provided that each plane was to proceed 
as far as Klagenfurt, Austria, and thence to Udine 
without crossing Yugoslav territory provided the 
weather was satisfactory. If the weather was un- 
satisfactory and there was danger that the plane 
might inadvertently get over Yugoslav territory. 
the plane was to return to Vienna. The B-17 
bomber which was to inaugurate this service on 
August 25 did in fact return to Vienna after reach- 
ing Klagenfurt because of weather conditions. 
For the remainder of the period covered by your 
note of August 30 there were three flights of 
American military planes over that route under 
the instructions set forth These three 
flights were made by armed B-17 bombers. I can 
state categorically that not one of these planes 
violated Yugoslav territory and that there were 
no other American military planes in the air on the 
five specific dates mentioned in your note of 
August 30 which were close enough to Yugoslav 
territory for it to have been possible for them even 
through inadvertence to fly over Yugoslav terri- 
tory. Therefore, I am forced to the conclusion 
that all of the 386 violations alleged to have 
occurred in your note of August 30 must have been 
made by planes other than American planes. 
Concerning the flights alleged by Marshal Tito 
in his conversation with Ambassador Patterson 
mentioned in the fifth paragraph of this note, 


above. 
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there were two flights of American aircraft, under 
identical instructions, both by B-17 bombers, on 
August 28. One of these was from Vienna to 
Udine and the other on the same route in the 
opposite direction. On August 29, one American 
bomber, a B—17, flew from Udine to Vienna. I can 
similarly state that none of these planes violated 
Yugoslav territory. Thus I am likewise forced 
to the conclusion that the 26 violations alleged by 
Marshal Tito to have taken place on August 28 
and 29 must also have been caused by planes other 
than American. 

No American planes have flown over Yugoslavia 
intentionally without advance approval of Yugo- 
slav authorities unless forced to do so in an emer- 
gency. I presume that the Government of Yugo- 
slavia recognizes that in case a plane and its 
occupants are jeopardized, the aircraft may change 
its course so as to seek safety even though such 
action may result in flying over Yugoslav terri- 
tory without prior clearance. 

Two unarmed American transport planes have 
been shot down by Yugoslav fighters. ‘The first 
incident occurred on August 9th. The pilot of 
this plane was specifically instructed to fly over 
Klagenfurt to Udine via Tarvisio, carefully avoid- 
ing Yugoslav territory. The weather information 
available to this pilot was inaccurate and he en- 
countered heavy clouds, icing and high winds on 
his route. When he emerged into clear weather 
he believed that his plane was northwest of Udine 
in Italy. Actually, while under instrument flight 
conditions he had drifted off his course into Yugo- 
slavia. The plane was then approached by three 
Yugoslav fighters. These fighters made no signal 
which could be interpreted as a landing signal. 
They did wobble their wings which, according to 
United States practice is the accepted signal to 
attract attention to the plane making the signal. 
The Yugoslav fighters then attacked without any 
warning whatsoever. The transport plane then 
descended rapidly in an effort to land but was 
fired on during the descent. After the plane 
landed the passengers and crew were held from 
August 9 to August 22 by the Yugoslav authori- 
ties. During this period the passengers and crew 
were questioned frequently and the Yugoslav ques- 
tioners attempted to persuade individuals to de- 
lete from their statements any reference to the bad 
weather they had encountered and were asked to 
include statements as to the satisfactory care af- 
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forded. The foregoing statements are taken from 
the report of the pilot and crew of the plane made 
after their release by Yugoslav authorities. 

On August 19 an unarmed American transport 
aircraft left Vienna for Italy. In accordance with 
standard practice, the pilot was carefully in- 
structed as to his route. These instructions in- 
cluded a directive to avoid Yugoslavia. It is im- 
possible to give complete information as to what 
occurred on this flight. The pilot and crew of 
this unarmed American transport are dead, shot 
down by Yugoslav armed aircraft. 

The Yugoslav Government has already received 
assurances from the United States Government 
that the United States planes will not cross Yugo- 
slav territory without prior clearance from Yugo- 
slav authorities except when forced to do so by 
circumstances over which there is no control such 
as bad weather, loss of direction, and mechanical 
trouble. Assurances along these lines were re- 
peated in the note which the American Ambas- 
sador gave the Yugoslav Government on August 
21, 1946. Standing orders in this sense governing 
the activities of American planes have been en- 
forced throughout the period referred to in the 
several recent notes from the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment alleging violations of Yugoslav territory by 
American planes. These orders have, in fact, been 
carried out at all American air stations in cen- 
tral, southern and eastern Europe from which 
American planes fly in the vicinity of Yugoslavia, 
and will continue to be carried out in the future. 

I do not believe that it would serve a useful 
purpose for me to add to the views which were 
expressed in the note which the Acting Secretary 
of State handed you on August 21 last in regard 
to the action of the Yugoslav Government in 
shooting down the two American transport planes 
on August 9 and August 19. Marshal Tito in his 
conversation with Ambassador Patterson on Au- 
gust 22 expressed his regret at the loss of Ameri- 
can lives. I have noted the efforts of the Yugo- 
slav authorities in the search for the bodies of the 
five crew members and the honors shown the re- 
mains which were recovered. Marshal Tito fur- 
ther informed Ambassador Patterson of his order 
recited in your note of August 30 that Yugoslav 
planes should not fire on planes that might fly 
over Yugoslav territory. 

The Yugoslav Government has released the 
crew and passengers of the transport plane which 
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was forced down on August 9 with the exception 
of the wounded Turkish officer who was a pas- 
senger on the plane and is still in the hospital. I 
have been informed that the Yugoslav Govern- 
ment has advised the Turkish authorities that this 
Turkish officer is free to leave Yugoslavia when 
he is able to travel and that your Government has 
expressed its regrets concerning his injury. 

The United States Government was glad to 
receive the assurances contained in Marshal Tito’s 
note dated August 31st to Ambassador Patterson. 
The full text of that note reads as follows: 


“No. 10381 Belgrade, August 31, 1946. 
“Excellency : 

“With reference to our conversation in Bled on 
August 22, 1946, as well as to the statements I made 
on that occasion on behalf of the Government of 
the Federative Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia, 
not all of which have been laid down in my written 
reply of August 23, I have to confirm herewith : 

“(One) The Government of the Federative Peo- 
ples Republic of Yugoslavia regrets indeed that 
American pilots lost their lives at the accident of 
August 19, near Bled, when an American military 
transport plane crashed after disobeying signals 
to land; 

“(Zwo) As I already stated both orally and in 
writing to Anglo-American correspondents, I have 
issued orders to our military authorities to the 
effect that no transport planes must be fired at any 
more, even if they might intentionally fly over our 
territory without proper clearance, but that in such 
cases they should be invited to land; if they refused 
to do so their identity should be taken and the 
Yugoslav Government informed hereof so that any 
necessary steps could be undertaken through 
appropriate channels. 

“I also confirm my statement made on that 
occasion, on behalf of the Government of the Fed- 
erative Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia that I con- 
sider objectless the American Government’s note 
which was, to our surprise, unnecessarily and with- 
out reason too strong towards an Allied country 
as is Yugoslavia; the Government of the Federa- 
tive Peoples Republic of Yugoslavia had ordered 
24 hours prior to the handing over of the said note 
that the crew of the plane be released and that they 
be allowed to leave this country. The crew had 








been taken over by Mr. Hohenthal, the American 
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Consul at 7:30 hours of August 22, ie. full 8 

hours before the note in connection with that crew 

was handed over. 
“Respectfully yours, Tiro MP” 

With reference to Marshal Tito’s proposal for 
an agreement on signals, United States military 
representatives would welcome a discussion of this 
question and are prepared to meet Yugoslav mili- 
tary representatives at such time and place as your 
Government may designate, in order to reach an 
agreement regarding the signals to be employed. 

I am constrained to advise you that the United 
States Government has confidently expected that 
expressions of Yugoslav regrets respecting the loss 
of members of the crew, who were killed as a con- 
sequence of the action of Yugoslav armed forces, 
would be accompanied by an offer to make suitable 
indemnification to the families and dependents of 
the unfortunate victims of such Yugoslav action. 
My Government expects that such indemnification 
will be made by the Yugoslav Government, as well 
as compensation for the destruction of and damage 
to the United States planes and other property 
saused by the two Yugoslav attacks. 

Accept |[etc.| 

Witiiam L, Crayton 
Acting Secretary 
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purpose of my motion is to avoid, if I can—and 
I will say so quite frankly—the painful necessity 
of casting a negative vote at this time. If it is 
your wish and the wish of the Council to continue 
this discussion on the merits of the Albanian case, 
I have no objection whatever. I would desire 
however that, before any vote is taken as to 
whether or not the Security Council would ree- 
ommend to the Assembly the admission of Albania, 
that a vote be taken on my proposal to post pone 
consideration, so that in that case no vote would 
be taken on the merits of this application. I would 
include Outer Mongolia, for the sake of form, also 
in that statement. 

Presipent: In this case, I shall suggest that we 
discuss the application of Albania, and at the end 
of that discussion take into consideration the mo- 
tion of the Delegate of the United States, or any 
other motion which may be made. 











Swedish—Soviet Trade Negotiations 


EXCHANGE OF NOTES BETWEEN THE U.S. AND SWEDISH GOVERNMENTS 


| Released to the press September 4] 
This Government presented to the Swedish Gov- 
ernment on August 16, 1946, through its Legation 
in Sweden, a note dated August 15, 1946, the text 
of which is substantially as follows: 


As your Excellency is aware, the Government 
of the United States in December 1945 published 
its Proposals for La pansion of World Trade and 
Employment. A copy of this document was trans- 
mitted to your Excellency’s Government. A basic 
principle of the Proposals is the promotion of a 
multilateral trading system on a non-disecrimina- 
tory basis. 

On February 18, 1946 the Economic and Social 
Council of the United Nations approved a resolu- 
tion concerning the calling of an International 
Conference on Trade and Employment for the 
purpose of promoting the expansion of production 
and the exchange and consumption of goods. It 
is now expected that this Conference will be con- 
vened in the latter part of 1947. The resolution as 
approved by the Economic and Social Council es- 
tablishes a preparatory committee, which is di- 
rected to prepare an annotated draft agenda, in- 
cluding a draft convention, for consideration by 
the Conference and suggests that this agenda in- 
clude the principal topics contained in the afore- 
mentioned Proposals. 

The resolution also directs the preparatory com- 
mittee to submit to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil recommendations concerning what states, if 
any, not members of the United Nations should be 
invited to the Conference on Trade and Employ- 
ment. 

It is my understanding that the Government of 
Sweden is at the present time engaged in the ne- 
gotiation of a bilateral trade agreement with the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics which might 
last for five or more years, and that the quantities 
involved may, for particular products, absorb a 
substantial portion of the exports of Sweden. 

The effect of such a long-term bilateral trade 
agreement would be to allocate specified quantities 
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of Swedish exports for shipment to the U.S.S.R. 
irrespective of superior commercial opportunities 
which may develop in other countries. Prede. 
termination of exports over a long period of time 
us to destination tends to freeze trade in a bi- 
lateral pattern thereby reducing the benefits aris. 
ing from multilateral trade. Furthermore, other 
countries would be discriminated against in that 
they could not bid for and obtain a share of these 
Swedish exports during the period of the agree. 
ment, even though market conditions might make 
such transactions profitable to Swedish firms as 
well as to buyers in these other countries. Presum. 
ably, therefore, the proposed trade agreement with 
the U.S.S.R. might be of such a type as to prevent 
the Government of Sweden from assuming the 
obligations of the character contemplated in the 
Proposals, 

The Government of the United States does not 
Wish to see any peoples deprived of the opportu- 
nity to participate in the benefits of this program. 
Consequently it hopes that the Government of 
Sweden will conform to the basic principles of 
these Proposals in its trade agreements and will 
avoid entering into any agreement involving such 
quantities of goods for such periods of time as 
would make it impossible for Sweden to conform 
to the proposed charter of ITO in its commercial 
policy, and that it will at least retain its freedom 
of action by inserting, in any such bilateral trade 
agreements which it may negotiate, an appropri- 
ate clause making such agreements subject to any 
general agreements looking to trade expansion on 
a multilateral basis to which Sweden may in the 
future become a party. My Government on previ- 
ous occasions has similarly expressed to other 
countries its views regarding bilateral trade agree- 
ments which involve relatively large quantities of 
goods for long periods of time. 

The foregoing comments naturally do not refer 
to the extension of external credits by the Govern- 
ment of Sweden if the sales made pursuant to those 








credits are based on commercial considerations. 
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The views of the United States on this subject 
are also being communicated to the Government 
of the U.S.S.R. 


Translation of text of reply of Swedish Govern- 
ment, dated August 29, 1940: 


Mr. CHarce p’AFFATRES : 

In a note of the 15th of this month addressed to 
His Excellency Per Albin Hansson, Prime Minis- 
ter and Minister of Foreign Affairs ad interim, 
recalling the initiatives taken in the international 
field with a view to establishing a multilateral 
system for commercial exchange on a non-dis- 
criminatory basis, you saw fit to present certain 
points of view on the commercial and financial 
agreement which is at present the subject of nego- 
tiations between the Swedish Government and the 
Government of the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
publics. At the same time you expressed in the 
name of your Government the hope that the Swed- 
ish Government will adapt its commercial policy 
to the general principles of the proposals pub- 
lished by the Government of the United States in 
the month of December 1945 with a view to the ex- 
pansion of world commerce and full employment. 

With reference to this communication I must 
call to your attention the numerous official declara- 
tions made by members of the Royal Government 
advocating the establishment of an international 
system of free exchange on a multilateral and non- 
discriminatory basis. It appears clearly from 
these declarations that the Swedish Government is 
ready to adhere to a multilateral arrangement 
which while facilitating the resumption of inter- 
national commerce would include guarantees 
against national discriminatory measures in the 
commercial and financial field as well as in that of 
shipping, ete., subject however to the condition 
that such an arrangement would be of a truly 
international character, that is to say, that it would 
receive the approval of the principal States engag- 
ing in international trade. The Swedish Govern- 
ment will when the time comes take the liberty of 
presenting more fully its points of view on the 
above-mentioned American proposal. 

It is in this spirit that, since the termination of 
hostilities in Europe, Sweden has on her part and 
within the limits of her capabilities striven to con- 
tribute to a rapid resumption of her foreign trade. 
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In the present state of affairs in Europe this policy 
has necessarily had to be based upon a bilateral 
collaboration between Sweden and the various 
European nations with which it has commercial 
relations. It is, however, to be noted that as has 
been officially stated by Sweden, the Swedish au- 
thorities have constantly taken care that the bilat- 
eral agreements concluded or in course of nego- 
tiation between Sweden and the various foreign 
countries far from impeding the development of 
international trade should contribute to the estab- 
lishment of true international collaboration in the 
economic field. These agreements, easy to incor- 
porate in such an international arrangement, are 
also of such a nature as to favor the return of a true 
multilateralism in international trade. 

The Swedish Government which must reserve to 
itself complete freedom of decision as to the oppor- 
tuneness of concluding such bilateral agreements 
as well as of adhering to an eventual international 
commercial arrangement can hardly understand 
how the situation, being that set forth in the expla- 
nations given about Swedish commercial policy, 
can have given rise to conclusions of the sort con- 
tained in your Note. 

Please accent | ete. | 

OstEN UNDEN 
Foreign Minister 


U.S.—Freneh Conversations 
on Use of Algiers Radio 
Transmitters 


[ Released to the press September 5] 


In the months following the Allied landings in 
North Africa in November 1942 the United States, 
on the basis of existing military agreements, built 
a group of three radio transmitters near Algiers. 

These transmitters played an important part 
during the war in reaching the enemy and friendly 
listeners in European countries. 

Since the end of the war the Government has 
continued to relay broadcasts over Algiers to the 
continent of Europe. The transmitters are oper- 
ated by American radio engineers employed by the 
United States Government. 

When the Office of International Information 
and Cultural Affairs of the State Department was 
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created, it became necessary to reexamine the Gov- 
ernment’s position as regards these radio transmit- 
ters whose presence on French soil was no longer 
justified by military exigencies. 

It was decided to approach the French Govern- 
ment with a view of ascertaining whether it would 
be willing to enter into formal agreement with the 
United States Government providing for further 
utilization of this American radio relay station on 
French soil. The French Government has at all 
times shown sympathetic understanding of our 
aims in this matter. However, the French Gov- 
ernment pointed out that it was unable to prolong 
indefinitely a broadcasting arrangement growing 
out of wartime agreements, the continuance of 
which it considered abnormal in time of peace. 

The United States Government is accordingly 
continuing conversations with the French Govern- 
ment and is examining the possibility of reaching 
an agreement providing for certain relay times 
over the Algiers transmitters if they are made 
available by sale or otherwise to the French Gov- 
ernment under special arrangements. 


Restricted Mail Service 
to Japan 
[Released to the press September 5] 

Effective September 10, 1946 a restricted mail 
service will be established between Japan and the 
rest of the world except Germany. This service 
will extend only to the islands of Honshu, Kyushu, 
Shikoku, and Hokkaido, and communications will 
be restricted to postcards containing messages of 
a personal or family nature, written in English, 
Chinese, Japanese, French, Korean, Russian, or 
Spanish. Effective on the same date, a one-way 
gift service to Japan will be established. 

Gift parcels must not exceed 11 pounds in 
weight, and only one parcel a week may be sent 
by or on behalf of the same sender to or for the 
same addressee. The parcels will be subject to 
the postage rate of 14 cents a pound or fraction 
thereof. 

Contents of gift parcels are limited to essential 
relief items, such as non-perishable foods, cloth- 
ing, soap, and mailable medicines. 


-* 


The parcels and relative customs declarations 
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must be conspicuously marked “Gift Parcel” by 
the senders, who must itemize the contents and 
value on the customs declarations. 

Parcels which are undeliverable will not be re- 
turned to senders but will be turned over to au- 
thorized Japanese relief agencies. 

Postcards and parcels should be addressed in 
English, but it will be permissible for the ad- 
dresses to be shown also in any of the other lan- 
guages listed in the second paragraph of this or- 
der, provided those addressed in the Chinese, Jap- 
anese, Korean, or Russian languages bear an in- 
terline translation in English of the names of the 
post office, island, and country of destination. 

The export control regulations of the Office of 
International Trade, Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C., are applicable to parcels sent 
from the United States for delivery in Japan. 


Postponement of Third 
Atomic-Bomb Test 


[Released to the press by the White House September 6] 

In view of the successful completion of the first 
two atomic-bomb tests of Operation Crossroads 
and the information derived therefrom, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have concluded that the third explo- 
sion, test “C”, should not be conducted in the near 
future. The information obtained from tests “A” 
and “B”, together with the knowledge derived from 
the original experimental test in New Mexico and 
from study of the results of the explosions in Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki, will enable our scientific and 
military experts to make a proper evaluation of the 
effects of this weapon. 

The additional information of value expected to 
result from test “C” is such that the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff do not feel that completion of this test in 
the near future is justified. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff are extremely gratified 
by the conduct and results of the atomic-bomb tests 
and consider the entire operation an unqualified 
success. 

The invaluable assistance of the civilian scien- 
tific personnel and the inter-service cooperation 
toward a common end were major factors in 
achieving this success, 
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Oil for the Lamps of Democracy 





BY FRANCIS H. RUSSELL ' 


ARK Twatn is credited with the discovery 
M that everyone talks about the weather but 
nobody does anything about it. He might have 
added that there is another thing nearly everyone 
talks about: that is, the way man’s knowledge in 
the field of the physical sciences, and his applica- 
tion of that knowledge, has outstripped his infor- 
mation in the social sciences—in other words, 
about himself. Fortunately, in this case, some 
people are trying to see that something 7s done 
about it. Witness this meeting. 

For many vears now we have been saying that 
the most important subject of study by man is man, 
but we have not indicated by the apportionment of 
time that we have given to our studies that we 
recognized the truth of this axiom. We have 
practically instantaneous travel, but where are the 
people to put in the rocket planes who can, as a re- 
sult of their travels, bring about friendly relations 
between peoples? We have communications sys- 
tems that over-spread the world, but what are the 
messages we should send that will bring us peace ? 
We have acquired a knowledge about the atom that 
will enable us either to commit global suicide or 
vastly to increase the potential for human happi- 
ness. How are we to assure that we shall make the 
intelligent choice ? 

If we are to make progress, it must be of two 
kinds. In the first place, we must push further 
and further the boundaries of our knowledge of 
man and how and why he acts. 
place, we must take that knowledge and make sure 
that it is more and more fully applied in the deci- 
sions that we make. In the realm of government 
we must play less by ear and more from knowledge. 
It is essential not only that new research be car- 
ried on but also that what is known is translated 
into terms that those of us who are not scientists 
can understand. Psychologists can help not only 


In the second 


in their role as searchers for truth but also as citi- 
zens in bringing the fruits of science into the mak- 
ing of policy. 

All this is true with an over-striding urgency in 


a democracy. Dictatorships have always had a 
certain kind of advantage over democracies. The 
techniques of dictatorship are easy to come by. 
We are keenly aware, as a result of our experience 
of the last decade, that dictators can organize for 
war more quickly. They can be more secret and 
mobile in preparing to strike. They can crush 
internal dissidence. Dictatorship, after all, is the 
easiest—as it is the most fragile, cruel, and soul- 
poisoning—kind of government. <A really skilful 
demagog can get one to working in a few years. 
Unfortunately, it takes generations to build a 
sound democracy. The foundations and instru- 
ments of democracy are infinitely complex because 
democracy is built not by a junto but by the 
millions. 

It is easy to incorporate scientific developments 
into the arsenal of the dictator. The military sci- 
ences, the various media of communication, the 
developments in transportation, as well as the ad- 
vances in the field of medicine, psychology, and the 
social sciences have all been seized upon by the 
dictators and quickly used to promote their ends. 

As one example, take radio and the power which 
it has placed in our hands for affecting the minds 
of millions of men. What should be the relation- 
ship of government to this immeasurably powerful 
instrument? The answer, for Hitler, was easy. 
It was Gébbels—and the methods which his name 
has come to denote. Through radio the hearts of 
millions of people were frozen with fear; through 
radio their minds were confused with a barrage 
of double talk; through radio doubts and suspicions 
were made to take the place of loyalty to principles 
that had long been held. Radio became an indis- 
pensable adjunct of the Nazi army and the Nazi 
hangmen. 

How can radio best serve a democracy? We 


1 An address delivered at a meeting of the American 
Psychological Society in Philadelphia, Pa., on Sept. 4, 1946 
and released to the press on the same date. Mr. Russell 
is Acting Director of the Office of Public Affairs, Depart- 
ment of State. 
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have made a lot of progress but do not yet have 
the full answer. Two or three hundred repre- 
sentatives of the radio industry, program directors, 
commentators, executives, and representatives 
from universities, spent several days at Columbus, 
Ohio, last May trying to make some headway on 
the problem. 

Unfortunately, the dictators have also been 
quick to seize upon the body of knowledge which 
the psychologists have produced and to turn that 
knowledge to their own malignant ends. Mob 
reactions and the baser motivations of fear, hate, 
greed, and love of power seem to be nearer the 
surface and easier to arouse than the more solid 
virtues which are the ingredients of democracy. 
The resort to Quislings, the burning of books, the 
rigorous censorship, making scapegoats of minori- 
ties, the intricate playing off of one ancient pre}- 
udice against another, the prostitution of language 
and logic, the fuehrer principle—all testify to Nazi 
misuse of some of the facts of human nature. 

If democracy is to be the shape of the future, its 
adherents must engage in the arduous work that 
will harness to democratic ends the knowledge that 
man has acquired about himself both as an indi- 
vidual and in the aggregate. The political archi- 
tects of this country during the half century that 
encompassed our revolution had a solid, even 
though rough-and-ready, insight into human na- 
ture. The Declaration of Independence, the vari- 
ous state constitutions, and, above all, the federal 
Constitution with its theories of reserved and del- 
egated powers, its three branches of government, 
and its checks and balances, all revealed a knowl- 
edge of the human foundations upon which 
democracy could safely be built and the dangers 
against which safeguards should be erected. 

sut just as it did not require as vast an accumu- 
lation of knowledge in order to be up to date in, 
say, medicine at that time as it does in these days 
of bacteriology, X-ray, and atomic tracers, so it 
was not as difficult for our forefathers to apply the 
rules and techniques of the social sciences that were 
available then as it is to apply those of today. The 
statesmen of the 1780's did not have to wrestle with 
the problem of population masses, industrializa- 
tion, rapid transportation and communications, 
weapons of mass destruction, competing ideologies, 
and national thrusts on the scale that besets the 
politicians of today. We have, it is true, knowl- 


edge and techniques that were not available to 
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them. Our task, therefore, as theirs was, is to 
apply the knowledge of the day to the issues of 
the day. 

In no area of problems that press upon us is it 
more important to bring to bear all of the available 
knowledge of man’s motivations and reactions than 
in the field of foreign relations. Here, perhaps, 
the ingredients of the various problems are most 
numerous and the price of failure the costliest, 
Here is presented the social-science equivalent in 
complexity of the mathematical equations in the 
field of atomic science. Multiple premises, vari- 
able factors, and changing media abound. 

Democracy in the final analysis consists of an 
equitable resolving of the views, the hopes and 
fears, the ambitions and ideals, and the concerns 
of the individual components of the community in 
which the democracy operates. Man’s variant 
motivations, his concepts of his own and others’ 
interests, the principles that he lives by and their 
relative force whenever they may compete for his 
allegiance must all be understood if we are to make 
sound judgments as to what is wise and what is 
just. ‘The means which the modern social sciences 
have evolved by which these can be determined 
and measured must be utilized if the race between 
our democratic institutions and disaster is to be 
woh. 

Now what are some of the problems in the field 
of foreign policy to which this type of knowledge 
and this regimen of thought might be applied? 

To work from the general toward the specific, 
it seems to me that a great deal more attention 
needs to be given to the psychological factors that 
cause the lag between our creation of a continu- 
ously new world and our ability to adapt ourselves 
to it. How can we strike a better resolution be- 
tween the necessity for stability and the com- 
pulsion for progress? How can we best condition 
ourselves to a world that is changing by geometric 
progression? What is the psychological analysis 
and the psychological prescription for the cultural 
lag? The modern miracles of communication and 
travel nowhere impinge with greater violence on 
established habits of thought than in relations be- 
tween peoples. Before we can successfully go 
about the task of deciding what changes to make in 
our intellectual habits and tracks of thought we 
must become conditioned to change itself. That 
will not be easy. The saying that man’s most fun- 
damental instinct is to sit applies intellectually as 
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well as physically. What are the other instincts 
to which we can appeal? And how can we best 
appeal to them? Fortunately for me my task 
today is only to raise questions, not to answer them. 

Next, I suppose, on anyone’s list of items for the 
social scientists to tackle is the dismayingly large 
and complex series of problems that sprung up to 
confront us when Hiroshima vanished into the at- 
mosphere. The statement on “Psychology and the 
Atomic Energy Problem” which your society pre- 
pared last May was an excellent indication of the 
type of contribution which workers in your field 
can make. It was, of course—and I am sure you 
recognize it more than anyone else—only an intro- 
duction to the problem. The report emphasized 
that fear is one of the paramount forces currently 
influencing the public. Intensive studies need to be 
no doubt they are already in progress—to 





made 
explore how far fear actually does exist in the 
public mind and in what ways it is affecting public 
attitudes on the various aspects of national and 
international control of atomic energy. May peo- 
ple be expected to be more or less ready to release 
toa majority vote of the Security Council, without 
power of veto by our own country, a decision as to 
whether this country should become involved in 
armed conflict? May people be expected to be 
more or less in favor of an extension of social con- 
trol both in the national and international spheres 
asa result of the discovery of atomic energy? May 
people be expected to feel that we have a closer 
bond with the rest of the world as a result of the 
fission of the atom, or will the fears that have been 
created result in world psychological fission / 
Next we might turn to the field of our interna- 
tional economic relations. What does the Ameri- 
can public (or rather the American publics, for 
there are many of them, not one) regard as the 
real supports to our prosperity? In what terms do 
the American people think in considering the ques- 
tion of prosperity? How far do they carry the 
concept of interrelationship: merely to their 
family, to their farm or factory, to their state, to 
their country, or to the world asa whole? In what 
terms do they regard foreign trade? What are 
their views on the conflict between free enterprise 
and collectivism? To what extent are economic 
problems and political problems regarded as re- 








lated ? 
Next, I would suggest that you give some 
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thought to the psychological factors which may 
be counted upon to work for the success of the 
United Nations and, conversely, the psychological 
obstacles to its success. One of the great problems 
in the first half century of our national life—in- 
deed it was not settled until the repulse of Pick- 
ett’s charge at Gettysburg—was the necessity of 
extending the allegiance of people from the town 
and the state to the nation. We have a similar 
problem, on a vastly greater scale, today. Al- 
though Charles Warren in his book “The Making 
of the Constitution” says that many people at the 
time of our national birth viewed the inhabitants 
of other states “as Americans now view Turks 
and Russians”, we surely are not unduly magni- 
fying our present-day problems if we doubt the 
complete accuracy of that statement. In any 
event, it will be some time before the sound psycho- 
logical foundations that make for the success of 
our national institutions can be said firmly to un- 
derlie our efforts to achieve world unity. 

The necessity for a healthy psychological rela- 
tionship between the peoples of the world is recog- 
nized in the Charter—indeed by the existence—of 
the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization. To use the phrase that is 
rapidly taking its place with portions of the Dec- 
laration of Independence and Lincoin’s Gettys- 
burg Address as a part of our daily speech, “since 
wars begin in the minds of men, it is in the minds 
of men that the defences of peace must be con- 
structed.” All the machinery in the world for mili- 
tary, political, and economic cooperation will come 
to naught unless the underlying antipathies, sus- 
picions, and tensions that now exist between nu- 
merous sections of the world are supplanted by 
trends toward healthy relationships. The social 
psychologist should be able to suggest plans and 
ideas to UNESCO as it starts to tackle its all- 
essential work. 

A large part of the job of creating positive, in 
place of negative, relationships between peoples 
will necessarily be done through activities carried 
on by the respective countries. In this country the 
responsibility for promoting this work rests with 
the Assistant Secretary for Public Affairs, Mr. 
Benton, and the Office of International Informa- 
tion and Cultural Affairs under him. In their 
work of promoting mutual understanding through 
exchange of students, short-wave radio programs, 
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publications, moving pictures, and other media, 
they are necessarily making decisions every day 
that involve psychological factors. What are the 
appeals to a common bond with other peoples 
that we can make with the greatest prospect of 
Again I leave the question with you. 

Perhaps the greatest problem of all time for the 
social psychologists exists in our relations with the 
Soviet Union. Both the Russian people and we 
Yet we are caught in a tense and dan- 
To 
what basic causes is this trend due—differences in 
racial temperament, old national drives, opposing 
ideologies, the ambitions of a small group, national 
insecurity, economic pressures, or to other causes ¢ 
Are we taking part in a Greek tragedy, a fight 
against aggression, or merely some necessary hard- 
headed international negotiations? An accurate 
dissecting of the problem will carry us a long way 
toward meeting it. 

To a very considerable extent the shape and 
nature of the world in which the United Nations 
tackles its multifarious responsibilities will be de- 
termined by the outcome of the series of peace con- 
ferences which recently began their work. The 
political and economic framework of Europe and 
the psychological relationships between the sec- 
tions of Europe for many years to come will be 
very largely fixed as the result of our work now. 
The same is true of the peace treaties affecting the 
Far East. Quite obviously we should strive for 
arrangements that will make for positive and con- 
structive psychological attitudes and not those that 
will result in strain and mounting tension. 

Within our lifetime we have witnessed in more 
than one country the development of national psy- 
chopathic tendencies that have resulted in vast 
human suffering not only for the people of those 
countries but for the world at large. Our know]l- 
edge of the individual human personality has pro- 
gressed to a point where we are able to note trends 
which forecast danger for the person himself and 
for those with whom he may come in contact. If 
we are to prevent war, one of the things we must do 
is to review with scientific thoroughness the his- 
tory of those countries that have become menaces 
to their own and other people’s welfare. We must. 
be able to note and analyze similar trends as they 
develop in the future so that we may appraise the 
prospects for our own and the world’s safety. 


success ¢ 


want peace. 
gerous trend attested by each day’s news. 
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That again, it seems to me, is a task to which social 
psychology can make a major contribution. 

Our foreign policy as a whole, the principle 
upon which we operate, must be consonant with the 
prevailing views and sentiments of the American 
people. As Secretary Hull said in the phrase that 
has become classic, foreign policy is for us “the 
task of focusing and giving effect in the world out. 
side our borders to the will of 135 million people” 
It is, in part at least, for the social scientists to 
tell us what are the elements that go to make up 
the will of the American people. To what princ- 
ples will we genuinely rally? To which do we 
give mere lip service? To what extent do we need 
to get our thinking straightened out in this re. 
spect ? 

And finally, if the American people are to have 
a will which can be focused and given effect, there 
must be not only a thorough-going program of 
providing essential information but, even more 
important, there must be continuous, purposeful, 
constructive thinking upon these questions by, as 
nearly as may be possible, all of the people of the 
land. The old town meeting, which gave an op- 
portunity to the individual citizen to participate 
actively in the formulation of public policies, has 
disappeared as an available instrument for discus- 
sion for a large proportion of our population. To 
take its place, organizations of many kinds are per- 
forming an invaluable function of democracy by 
providing the machinery, the surroundings, and 
the stimulus for discussion. This activity, if we 
are to remain a true and virile democracy, must 
be greatly increased with particular attention to 
the local communities. What approaches, what 
incentives, what surroundings, what techniques, 
what type of organization, what type of leader- 
ship are best designed to promote this goal? The 
answers, it seems to me, must be found on the basis 
of a sound understanding of social psychology. 
We have all witnessed worthy attempts to stim- 
ulate this type of thinking which have been dull 
failures. On the other hand, I know from per- 
sonal witness of a community meeting to discuss 
a phase of this country’s foreign policy that was 
a whopping success. It took place at the Meth- 
odist church. It was jointly sponsored by two of 
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church turkey supper with all of the fixings. The 
chairman of the meeting was the head of a local 
trucking business. The meeting started with sing- 
ing led by one of the town’s doctors, and then fol- 
lowed an intensely stimulating discussion of a dif- 
ficult international problem. Whether the turkey 
dinner, the singing, and the fact that it was held 
in the church had anything to do with the liveli- 
ness and seriousness that characterized the discus- 
sion I do not know. I suspect that they did. Per- 
haps we are too prone to undervalue the element 
of pleasure as an important psychological contri- 
bution to the success of a meeting. Possibly we 
are too apt to be dull and serious and tedious 
whenever we undertake to discuss “public affairs”. 
Ido not contend that that meeting represented the 
only setting for a community discussion. Obvi- 
ously, there are many others, but I do suggest that 
many experiments and a great deal of research on 
the problem of how to stimulate constructive com- 
munity discussion and thinking needs to be done. 
And I hope that persons with your skills and ex- 
periences will furnish many ideas, possibly pro- 
duce a handbook, on how modern communities of 
various sizes and types can make their most effec- 
tive contribution to the hard thinking that the be- 
lievers in democracy must engage in if our way 
of life is to prevail, will assist in constructing pipe- 
lines from the grass roots to the points of policy 
making. 

In the formulation of foreign policy in a de- 
mocracy such as ours, public opinion plays a role 
in at least four different ways. In the first place, 
it generates new ideas. In a sense it produces 
the foreign policies of tomorrow. It furnishes the 
battleground for the myriad of ideas that emerge 
from the thinking of millions of people. On that 
intellectual battlefield the good ideas survive and 
the bad succumb to scrutiny and discussion. 

Secondly, public opinion fixes the limitations 
within which this Government’s current foreign 
policy must operate. I believe it was Secretary 
Hughes who remarked that on the whole foreign 
policy cannot get much ahead of or much behind 
public opinion. 

Thirdly, public opinion supports and strength- 
ens (or conversely undermines and weakens) the 
Government’s policies. No democracy can long 
maintain a policy which does not receive general 
support. A most frequent phrase in diplomatic 
language, and one which enables this Government’s 
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representatives to speak with the strength of mil- 
lions, is “public opinion in my country is strongly to 
the effect that . . .” such and such a thing should 
happen. Conversely, foreign governments know if 
a particular policy does not receive public support 
in this country, and hard indeed is the role of the 
diplomat who tries to maintain a line of policy 
without that support. 

Fourthly, in many important respects foreign 
policy is dependent upon the public for its execu- 
tion. This is true particularly in the case of our 
cultural and economic relations with other coun- 
tries. 

Public opinion in the last analysis is little more 
than the aggregate of many private opinions. 
“Private opinion creates public opinion. Public 
opinion overflows into national behavior; and na- 
tional behavior, as things are arranged at present, 
can make or mar the world. That is why private 
9pinion, and private behavior, and private conver- 
sation are so terrifyingly important.” And that 
is why it is so important that all our knowledge of 
human beings and their ways be brought to bear 
on the problems whose answers are going to spell 
our future. 


Distribution of “Amerika 


Illustrated” to U.S.S.R. 


[Released to the press August 30] 

Distribution within the Soviet Union of 
Amerika Illustrated, the Russian-language maga- 
zine published by the United States Department 
of State, has begun at the new quintupled figure 
of 50,000 copies, the Department announced on 
August 30. 

Permission to increase the magazine’s distribu- 
tion from 10,000 to 50,000 at ten rubles a copy— 
which probably will enable the United States 
Government to break even on the venture finan- 
cially—was obtained by the American Embassy 
in Moscow last April and becomes effective with 
the sixth issue of Amerika which is just beginning 
to be distributed in the Soviet Union. The maga- 
zine was first sold in the Soviet Union in January 
of 1945. 

Published in a Zife-size, illustrated format, the 
present issue presents President Truman’s twelve 
points of American foreign policy in its lead edi- 


torial. There also are pictures and articles rang- 
= 
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ing from the last New York Herald Tribune 
Forum’s speeches on U.S.-Soviet relations to Joe 
Louis, Jones Beach, the U.S. Naval Academy at 
Annapolis, chemurgy, the U.S. Treasury Depart- 
ment, Jerome Kern, John Curry, and women’s 
home-dressmaking designs. 


Cancellation of Tripartite 
Agreement on Rubber 


[Released to the press September 4] 
The Department of State has been informed by 
the American Embassy in Rio de Janeiro that 
Brazil is willing to approve cancellation of the tri- 
partite agreement governing the export of rub- 
ber and rubber products to Argentina from the 
United States and Brazil.! 
vance of a formal exchange of notes among the 
three countries cancelling the agreement, that the 
United States may export tires to Argentina. 
The agreement was concluded May 2, 1945 by 
representatives of the Governments of Argentina, 
Brazil, and the United States to establish pro- 
cedures under which Argentina would be inte- 
grated into the existing inter-American system 
covering the supply of rubber and rubber prod- 
ucts. 


Brazil agrees, in ad- 


The purpose of this arrangement was to 
conserve the greatest possible quantities of natural 
rubber for the prosecution of the war. 

The Government of Argentina undertook to in- 
sure that rubber products and the raw materials 
for their manufacture would be devoted solely to 
meeting the essential economic requirements of 
Argentina, to apply adequate price controls, and to 
prevent contraband transactions in natural rubber 
and rubber products. 

Following a joint study of Argentine require- 
ments, there was established an allocation of tires, 
tubes, and rubber for shipment from Brazil or the 
United States. Changed conditions following the 
termination of hostilities have removed the neces- 
sity for a special agreement of this character. 


‘Treaties and Other International Acts Series 1542. 

*Treaty Series 489; amended Apr. 21, 1926, Treaty 
Series 908. 

*S. Ex. H, 79th Cong., 2d sess. 
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U.S.—Argentine Discussion 
on Air-Transport Agreement 


[Released to the press September 5] 
between the United States and 
Argentina relating to a bilateral air-transport 
agreement are scheduled to begin in Washington 
on September 6. 

The Argentine representatives now in the United 
States for this purpose are Santiago Diaz Bialet, 
president of FAMA, the Argentine state-controlled 
airline; Enrique Ferreira, director of commercial 
aeronautics; Enrique Moss, Counselor of the Ar- 
gentine Embassy in Washington; and Guillermo 
de Mare of the Argentine Ministry of Foreign 
Relations. 

Representatives of the Department of State and 
the Civil Aeronautics Board will participate in the 
discussions on behalf of the United States. 


Discussions 


International Institute of 
Agricultu re 


The President on August 28, 1946 ratified the 
protocol, dated at Rome March 30, 1946, termi- 
nating the convention for the creation of an In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture, signed at 
Rome June 7, 1905,? and providing for the transfer 
of the functions and assets of the Institute to the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations.® 


Visit of Indian Industrialists 


[Released to the press August 30] 

Eight Indian industrialists, headed by Sir Mok- 
shagundam Visvesvaraya of Bombay, arrived in 
Washington on August 26 to begin a six weeks’ 
tour of the United States during which time they 
will visit automobile, aircraft, shipbuilding, tex- 
tile, chemical, machine-tool, and machinery man- 
ufacturing plants in this country. The delega- 
tion is sponsored by the All-India Manufactur- 
ers’ Organization, a country-wide industrial body 
representative of both large and small industries 
throughout India. The main purpose of the dele- 
gation’s visit to the United States is to study 
American production methods, technological de- 
velopments, and industrial relations, and to make 
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contacts with American industrialists and busi- 
nessmen with a view to developing commercial 
relations between the two countries. 

Officials of the Department of Commerce are 
assisting the visitors in arranging their itinerary 
in this country and Under Secretary of State 
William Clayton held a reception at Blair Lee 
House for the delegation on August 29. 

The Indian industrialists will proceed to New 
York on September 1 and establish headquarters 
at the India Supply Mission, 15 Broad Street, 
New York City, for the duration of their stay in 
the United States. They plan to visit the West 
Coast before returning to Washington early in 
October. 

Members of the delegation are: S. G. Shah, S. 
N. Haji, G. V. Puranik, H. Gupta, R. Singh, H. 
Dhanda, and G. K. D. Naidu. 


Letters of Credence 


Ambassador of Argentine Republic 

The newly appointed Argentine Ambassador, 
Oscar Ivanissevich, presented his credentials to the 
President on September 6. For texts of the Am- 
bassador’s remarks and the President’s reply, see 
Department of State press release 619. 





The Foreign Service 











National War College Opened 


The National War College, the first school es- 
tablished in this country to promote integration 
and understanding between the highest levels of 
the armed services and the Department of State, 
Was opened on September 3 by the Commandant, 
Vice Admiral Harry W. Hill, U.S.N. The new 
college occupies the site of the former Army War 
College in Washington. 

Operating under the direction of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, with the cooperation of the De- 
partment of State, the college trains ranking 
Army, Navy, Air Force, and Department of State 
officers for duties in the highest echelons of the 








Government services. 
The integration of foreign and military policies 
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of the United States will be stressed throughout 
the course. The curriculum will include, in addi- 
tion to military strategy, a study of the role of the 
United Nations as a preventative of armed conflict, 
of the factors of power as they bear upon the Na- 
tion’s ability to wage total war, and of the objec- 
tives of the United States in its international 
re‘ations, 

The course of instruction is divided into two 
semesters. Lectures of the first semester will cover 
the impact of science and technology on war, in- 
ternational politics, basic conflicts in international 
relations, and measures of peaceful pressure and 
adjustment. Concurrently, studies in the war 
potential of selected nations will receive critical 
attention. Through these courses the class should 
arrive at an understanding of United States pol- 
icy and its objectives. 

In the second semester, from January through 
June, 1947, military studies involving the im- 
plementation of national policies will be empha- 
sized. 
will be the theme, with planning on the level of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff receiving special attention. 

An important part of the curriculum which has 
resulted from experiences in World War II is a 
It is designed to 


Military power as a means toward an end 


course of science appreciation. 
produce an understanding between scientists and 
military planners in the hope that scientific devel- 
opments will be utilized to the maximum. 

The student body of 100 is composed of 90 
Army, Navy, and Air Force colonels and captains, 
equally divided, and 10 Department of State and 
Foreign Service officers. Selected individuals who 
served in all parts of the globe in the multifarious 
activities of a nation at war assure adequate rep- 
resentation of thought and experience within the 
student body. 

The faculty also is well rounded in world-wide 
There are four civilian 
professors on the staff. Hardy C. Dillard, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, who served with the School 
of Military Government during the war, is di- 
rector of studies. Walter L. Wright, Jr., Prince- 


professional experience. 


ton University, former president of Robert 
College in Istanbul, Turkey, was the War 


Department’s chief historian during the war. 
Bernard Brodie, Yale Institute of International 
Studies, was with the Navy’s Bureau of Ordnance 
and was loaned to the State Department for duty 


at the San Francisco conference. Sherman Kent, 
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also of Yale, was a key member of the Office of 
Strategic Services during the war and 
served in the State Department. The qualifica- 
tions of the four prominent scholars are balanced 
by those of the military members of the faculty, 
all of whom were selected for their new tasks on 
the basis of their qualifications. 

The Commandant, Vice Admiral Hill, is assisted 
by two deputy commandants, Major General 
Alfred M. Gruenther and Brigadier General Tru- 
man H. Landon. The Deputy for Foreign Affairs 
is George F. Kennan, Department of State, who 
was Counselor of Embassy at Moscow from May 
1944 to May 1946 and who has a career of 20 years 
in the Foreign Service. 


Consular Offices 
The status of the American Consulate General at 


Kunming, China, was changed to that of a Consulate on 
August 26, 1946. 





The Depa rtment 











Appointment of Officers 


Herschel Brickell as Chief, Division of International 
Exchange of Persons, effective June 3, 1946. 

James Kerr Grain as Deputy Chairman, Policy Com- 
mittee on Arms and Armament, effective July 1, 1946. 

William P. Maddox as Chief, Division of Training Serv- 
ices, effective July 11, 1946. 

Garrison Norton as Director and Walter A. Radius as 
Deputy Director of the Office of Transport and Communica- 
tions, effective July 28 and July 14, 1946, respectively. 

Albert E. Clattenburg, Jr., as Chief, Special Projects 
Division, effective July 28, 1946. 

O. H. Transtrum as Executive Officer, Office of Economic 
Security Policy, effective August 12, 1946. 

Guy W. Ray as Chief, Division of Mexican Affairs, ef- 
fective August 13, 1946. 

John M. Begg as Chief, International Motion Pictures 
Division, effective August 25, 1946. 

Arthur G. Stevens as Executive Assistant, Office of 
Assistant Secretary for Economic Affairs, effective August 
28, 1946. 


Departmental Regulations 


121.10 


I FUNCTIONS. 


Division of Protocol (PR): (Effective 2-21-46) 


PR is given responsibility for the per- 


later 
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formance, in behalf of the Secretary, and in collaboration 
with the Division of International Organization Affairs 
(OA), of the Department's responsibilities under the Ip. 
ternational Organizations Immunities Act. (See DR 240] 
for a statement of the general provisions of the Act and 
PR’s responsibilities thereunder. )’ 


II PRESIDENTIAL APPOINTMENTS AND AUTHENTICATIONS 


SecTion. (Added 8-146) 
A Functions. The Presidential Appointments and 
Authentications Section of PR is responsible for : 

1 Custody of the Seal of the United States and its 
use in connection with Presidential appointments, 
proclamations, and other official documents. 

2 Preparation, upon request from the White House 


and from appropriate officials of the Department, of 
nominations for Cabinet Officers, heads of independent 
agencies, members of international boards, ambassadors, 
ministers, Foreign Service officers, and miscellaneous 
officials for submission by the President to the Senate; 
and preparation of corresponding commissions for the 
signature of the President. 

3 All routine matters in connection with the ap- 
pointment of Presidential appointees within the Depart- 
ment or to international boards, commissions, or delega- 
tions under the jurisdiction of the Department including 
determination from appropriate sources as to the com- 
pensation, day of entrance-on-duty, and other factors 
affecting the appointment, notification of the individual 
to take his oath of office, and preparation of necessary 
papers for permanent record, payroll, and other pur- 


poses. 
4 Preparation of exequaturs, certificates of recog- 
nition, letters of credence and recall, and letters to 


Senators concerned with Presidential appointments. 

5 Custody of the Seal of the Department of State 
and its use in authenticating documents for use by 
American citizens in foreign countries and for other 
purposes. 


B Relation to the White House and to Other Units of 
the Department. 


1 In preparing nominations and other documents 
for the President the Section functions as a part of the 
President’s office, and, when acting under direct orders 
from the White House particularly with respect to the 
confidentiality of nominations, the head of the Section 
and the Chief (of Division) of Protocol are not respon- 
sible to any other officer of the Department. In all other 
respects the usual lines of authority are applicable. 

2 In order that the work of this Section may be 
performed accurately and expeditiously, it is important 
that it be notified at the earliest possible moment of any 
proposed actions which may result in a Presidential ap- 
pointment or in the establishment of a position to be 
filled by Presidential appointment.~- All officers of the 
Department shall be responsible for communicating 
promptly with this Section on any such matters with 
which they may be concerned. 





? BULLETIN of June 9, 1946, p. 1019. 
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121.11 Presentation Division (PN):' (Effective 7—1- 
%) PN of the Office of Departmental Administration 
(ODA) shall be responsible, under the general direction of 
the Director of ODA, for: 


I Formulating presentation programs in connection 
with the intelligence, information, and administrative and 
other activities of the Department. 

Il Preparing visual materials required by such pro- 
Such materials will include: 


grams. 

A Two-dimensional visuals, including charts, free- 
hand illustrations, mechanical drawings, posters, and 
photographs, 

B Motion pictures and animations. 

Cc Three-dimensional visuals, including exhibits, mod- 
els, stage sets, and display devices. 
lil Performing specialized presentation services for 


international conferences, diplomatic missions, and United 
States delegations to international organizations. 


132.10 Office of International Information and Cultural 
Affairs (OIC)’ 

D Review Committee on Visual and Audio Material 
(REV). (Added 6-13-46) Since 1988 an interdivisional 
Committee of the Department of State has been active in 
the review and evaluation of visual and audio materials 
which, because they are government-made or because they 
are distributed through official channels, require a judg- 
ment of probable effect on other governments and peoples, 
or upon the people of the United States. The Committee 
has undertaken to formulate a position for the Department 
regarding materials likely to be objectionable to foreign 
governments and peoples or inimical to the interests of the 
United States. The reconstitution of the Committee, in 
OIC, with representation from a number of organizations 
within and outside the Department, recognizes the diversity 
of subject matter and interests from among which con- 
sistent judgments must be made. 


1 Functions. At the request of organizations 
within or outside the Department of State, REV shall: 
a Review films, filmstrips, and 
sound recordings 
rials). 

b Evaluate such materials from the standpoint 
of their end use and suitability for transmittal 
through official channels. 

c Formulate, with respect to each submission of 
materials, the position of the Department of State 
which is consistent with the best interests of this Gov- 
ernment in its relations with other governments by 
whom the material is produced or to whom it May be 
transmitted or with third governments. 


scrips, titles, 


(hereinafter referred to as mate- 


? Organization. 
a REV shall consist of: 
(1) A Chairman designated by the Director of 
OIC. 
(2) Members designated by the Chairman, 


with the approval of the Director of the Office. 
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(3 Such other representatives of organiza- 
tions of the Department of State, other depart- 
ments and agencies, and non-Governmental organi- 
zations as may be invited to participate, from time 
to time, in the deliberations of the Committee on 
matters directly involving their interests or techni- 
cal competence, 

(4) The Secretary of REV shall be designated 
by the Chairman. 


b The Chairman shall report and be responsible 
to the Assistant Director of OIC in charge of mass 
media or in his absence to the Chief of IMP. 

E Committee on Attestation (COA). (Added 
6-13-46) Since 19388 the Department of State has fol- 
lowed a policy of assisting, in every appropriate manner, 
the circulation abroad of American-made visual and, 
latterly, audio materials of a broad cultural character. 
Under this policy the Department has attested the interna- 
tional educational character of films, filmstrips, slides and 
recordings upon proper request for such certification. 
Since 1942 an interdivisional committee, acting for the 
Department, has undertaken the review of such materials 
for the purpose of determining their character on pre- 
determined bases of judgment, by this means facilitating 
the entry of attested materials into those countries which 
provide special tariff exemptions for materials of estab- 
lished educational character. The reconstitution of that 
Committee as the Committee on Attestation, in OIC, with 
representation from a number of organizations within 
and outside the Department of State, recognizes the con- 
tinuing importance of the function in the enlarged infor- 
mation and cultural program of the Department of State. 


1 Functions. The COA shall 


include: 


responsibilities of 


a The review of motion pictures, filmstrips, slides, 
and sound recordings at the request of the owners of the 
rights of reproduction and recording of such materials. 

b The evaluation of such materials from the stand- 
point of their international application and educational 
purpose and effect. 

c The formulation, with respect of each subject, of 
a position of the Department of State consistent with 
accepted criteria of evaluation. 

d The attestation of materials by the issuance of a 
certificate signed by the Attestation Officer, 


2 Organization. 
a COA shall consist of: 
(1) The Attestation Officer, who shall serve as 
Chairman. 
(2) Members designated by the Chairman, with 


the approval of the Director of the Office. 
(3) Representatives of such other organizations 
of the Department of State, other departments and 


* Transferred from the Office of Intelligence Collection 
and Dissemination. 
* Supplementary to regulations printed in BULLETIN of 


Jan. 6-13, 1946, p. 42. 
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agencies, and non-Governmental organizations as may 
be invited to participate, from time to time, in the 
deliberations of the Committee on matters directly 
involving their interests or technical competence. 

(4) The Secretary, who shall be designated by 
the Chairman. 


b The Chairman shall report and be responsible to 
the Assistant Director of OIC in charge of mass media or 
in his absence to the Chief of IMP. 


182.5 Cabinet Committee on Palestine and Related 
Problems (CCP): (Effective 7-1—46) 


I FUNCTIONS. In view of the urgent nature of various 
problems relating to Palestine and to the displaced Jews 
in Europe, there has been established, by Executive Order 
of June 11, 1946, a Cabinet Committee on Palestine and 
Related Problems (hereinafter referred to as the Com- 


mittee). The functions of the Committee shall be: 


A To assist the President in the early consideration 
of the recommendations of the Anglo-American Commit- 
tee on Inquiry and of the views which may be submitted 
as a result of the consultations thereon, and in determi- 
nation of the steps to be taken by this Government in 
regard to Palestine and related problems. 

B To propose the specific measures considered neces- 
Sary or appropriate effectively to implement the decisions 
made by the President with regard to Palestine and re- 
lated problems. 

C So far as may be permitted by law, to implement 
and coordinate, either directly or through the appropriate 
departments and agencies of the United States Govern- 
ment, such policies or programs in respect of Palestine 
and related problems as may be approved and authorized 
by the President. 

D To perform such other tasks in connection with the 
functions and duties described in paragraphs I A, B, and 
C above as the President may from time to time direct. 


II ORGANIZATION STAFFING. The Committee is 
composed of the Secretary of State, who serves as Chair- 
man, and the Secretaries of War and of the Treasury. 
Each member of the Committee shall designate a fully 
deputized alternate to act for and in his behalf. The 
alternates thus selected shall function as the executive 
agency of the Committee and shall be known as the Board 
of Alternates, whose Chairman shall be alternate for the 
Secretary of State. The Committee is hereby empowered : 


AND 


A To fix its rules of conduct and procedures and 
the pattern of its internal organization. 
B To employ a Secretariat to be headed by a Secre- 


tary-General with such deputies and assistants and such 
clerical and administrative personnel as may be necessary. 

C To utilize to the maximum extent possible by way 
ef loan or otherwise such personnel, facilities, and services 
of the State, War, and Treasury Departments as may be 
necessary or useful to the Committee in the accomplish- 
ment of its functions and duties. 

D Subject to paragraph II C hereof and within the 
limits of funds which may be made available to it, to 


employ necessary technical personnel, consultants, or 
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advisers without regard to the Civil Service laws and 
regulations, and to make provision for such supplies 
facilities, and services as may be necessary fully to dis} 
charge the Committee’s responsibilities. 

E Whenever necessary, to call upon the heads of 
other departments and agencies of the Government t 
supply experts or technical advisers to the extent avail 
able to assist the Committee or its staff in connection with 
its objectives. 


III LIAISON. In the formulation of its policy recom 
mendations as provided in paragraph I hereof and in thd 
implementation of any policies and programs approved by 
the President, the Committee shall be empowered : 


A To negotiate and consult, directly or through its 
with and 
agencies of other governments, with public or private in, 
ternational with and municipalities and 
private and quasi-public organizations in the United 
States or abroad. 


representatives, accredited representatives 


bodies, states 


B Upon the written request of the Chairman, or his 
alternate, to procure from all departments and agencies 
of the Government such records and documents in their 
possession as may be necessary, relevant, or useful to the 
Committee in the accomplishment of its objectives here- 
under. 

IV TRAVEL EXPENSES, In carrying out its functions and 
duties, and within the limits of available funds, the mem- 
bers of the Committee and its personnel are authorized 
to engage in the necessary domestic and foreign travel. 
The President has prescribed that, when permitted by 
law and otherwise practicable, the Secretary of War and 
the Secretary of the Navy shall provide appropriate 
travel assistance, including the furnishing of available 
Government-owned transportation and other facilities. 


324.3. Training of All Foreign Service Personnel: (Effec- 
tive S-1-46) The Department recognizes that an eco- 
nomical and efficient execution of the functions of the For- 
eign Service rests upon the knowledge, skills, abilities and 
enthusiasm of its personnel. The Department is concerned, 
therefore, that fully adequate opportunities for training 
be made available to all personnel of the Foreign Service, 
both upon initial induction and throughout their individual 
careers. In order that appropriate programs of training 
may be developed, and also in order that personnel may par- 
ticipate in those programs to the fullest extent which the 
exigencies of the Service may permit, the following direc- 
tives are established for the guidance of those Divisions 
of the Department which may be concerned. 


I NEW PERSONNEL. 

A The Division of Foreign Service Personnel (FP) 
will immediately assign all newly recruited personnel for 
the Foreign Service to the Division of Training Services 
(FSS) for appropriate training. 

B All Divisions of the Department concerned with 
the recruitment of specialist personnel for the Foreign 
Service will send requests for the appropriate training of 
such personnel including orientation and indoctrination 
to FP with copies to FSS. 
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plies C To facilitate the organization of tralning courses 
to dis all Divisions of the Department concerned with the re- 
cruitment of personnel for foreign duty are requested to 
keep FSS informed in advance of the numbers and types 
ads ¢ of personnel whose recruitment is envisaged, and all such 
Pnt td nivisions will have the responsibility of advising FSS of 
avail the training needs for the overseas personnel within their 
. jurisdiction. 
D FSS will interview all personnel assigned to it for 
‘econ training, determine in consultation with other interested 
in thd Divisions suitable courses of instruction which may be 
ed by required by individuals or groups, and where indicated 
will arrange individual programs of consultation within 
rh itq and without the Department as may be required to carry 
and out the objectives of the training program. FSS will make 
te inf every effort to complete the training of personnel as rap- 
an idly as possible in order to permit their full time release 
nited for duty. 
Dy While Foreign Service personnel are in training 
r his they will be administratively responsible to FSS, which 
nejed in addition to programs of instruction will make such work 
their] @Signments within the Department as may be desirable in 
» the each individual case with a view to achieving the objectives 
rere} of the training process. When training has been com- 
pleted, such personnel will be returned to the administra- 
and tive control of FP. 
1em- FSS will submit to the Director of the Office of the For- 
ized] Cign Service (OFS) for administrative approval, the stand- 
vel, ards of training and time limit established for each oecu- 
by pational category of personnel. 
and} IT FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS REPORTING TO WASHING- 
iate TON ON ORDER. 
ible A FP will refer all officers of the Foreign Service 
reporting to Washington on orders for consultation, trans- 
fer or statutory home leave of absence to FSS for registra- 
lee tion and participation in such programs of training and 
_ reorientation as the other duties and schedule of each 
a individual will permit ; provided, that in appropriate cases 
as may be determined by FP, the procedure will be as 
ed, follows: 
ing 
ce, 1 Officers who have been submitting political or 
lal ecoromic reports from the field and who are required for 
ng official consultation within and without the Department 
1r- of State will immediately upon registration with FSS 
he be instructed to report to the Division of Foreign Report- 
0. ing Services (FR) for routing to such consultations. 
ns 2 Such officers, after the completion of required 
consultations to which they have been routed by FR, 
will return to FSS for such time as may be available. 
) B While on duty at the Department of State for 
general consultation or training, officers will be granted 
e per diem in accordance with the appropriate provisions 
of the travel regulations. 
‘ C Time spent on duty for consultation or training 
will not be chargeable to an officer’s authorized period of 
; home leave of absence. 
D FP will determine, in consultation where appro- 
priate with FR or FSS as the case may be, the length of 
time officers will be made available for consultation and 
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training. Wherever feasible a minimum of five days for 
purposes of reorientation will be allowed. 

III OTHER AMERICAN EMPLOYEES OF FOREIGN SERVICE 
REPORTING TO WASHINGTON ON ORDER. 

Other American employees of the Foreign Service re- 
turning to Washington on detail for transfer or on home 
leave, may be assigned for purposes of consultation and 
training under similar conditions as in paragraph II above, 
in such cases as FP, in consultation with the other Divi- 
sions concerned, may consider necessary or desirable. 


ForrigN SERVICE OFFICERS AND OTHER AMERICAN 
EMPLOYEES REPORTING VOLUNTARILY. 

Officers and other American employees reporting volun- 
tarily to the Department in connection with home leave 
of absence at their own expense should, when determined 
necessary by FP be referred by that Division to FR for 
routing to useful consultations and to FSS for information 
regarding training programs and activities which may be 
then or in the future available to the personnel of the 
Foreign Service. In such cases per diem may be granted 
as the Assistant Secretary for Administration or his Exec- 
utive Officer may determine. Time spent for purposes of 
general consultation and reorientation which has been thus 
authorized will not be chargeable to the employee’s period 
of home leave of absence. 


IV 





The Congress 











Joint Resolution Providing for membership and partici- 
pation by the United States in the United Nations Eduea- 
tional, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, and author- 
izing an appropriation therefor. Approved July 30, 1946. 
[H.J. Res, 305.] Public Law 565, 79th Cong. 3 pp. 

An Act To amend section 201 (g) of the Nationality Act 
of 1940 (54 Stat. 1138-1139; 8 U.S.C. 601.) Approved 
July 31, 1946. [H. R. 388.] Public Law 571, 79th Cong. 
1 p. 

An Act To amend the Surplus Property Act of 1944 to 
designate the Department of State as the disposal agency 
for surplus property outside the continental United States, 
its Territories and possessions, and for other purposes. 
Approved August 1, 1946. [S. 1686.] Public Law 584, 79th 
Cong. 2 pp. 

An Act the development 
energy. Approved August 1, 1946. 
585, 79th Cong. 22 pp. 

An Act To establish the Office of Under Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs. Approved August 1, 1946. 
{H.R. 6646.] Public Law 590, 79th Cong. 1 p. 

An Act To amend the Philippine Rehabilitation Act of 
1946, for the purpose of making a clerical correction. Ap- 
proved August 2, 1946. [S. 2259.] Public Law 597, 79th 
Cong. 1p. 

An Act To provide for increased efficiency in the legis- 
lative branch of the Government. Approved August 2, 
1946. [S. 2177.] Public Law 601, 79th Cong. 


and control of atomic 
[S.1717.] Public Law 


: 
For 


45 pp. 
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Training Announcements 


ORIENTATION CONFERENCES SEPTEMBER 23-27, 1946 


Departmental Orientation Conferences, 10 a. m.' 


SEPTEMBER 23 
Work and Problems of the Office of Controls 
Frederick B. Lyon, Director, Office of Con- 
trols (CON) 
SEPTEMBER 24 
Work and Problems of the Office of the Foreign 
Service 
Selden Chapin, Director, Office of the For- 
eign Service (OFS) 


SEPTEMBER 25 
Research and Intelligence 
W. Park Armstrong, Consultant to Special 
Assistant for Research: and Intelligence 
(SA-E) 


SEPTEMBER 26 
The United States and the Maintenance of 
Peace 
Alger Hiss, Director, Office of Special Po- 
litical Affairs (SPA) 
SEPTEMBER 27 
Work and Problems of the Assistant Secretary 
for Administration 
J. Anthony Panuch, Deputy to the Assistant 
Secretary of State for Administration 
(A-R/P) 


Motion Picture Series 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 


The new film “International Conferences”, the 
first motion picture produced by the Department 
of State, will be given its initial departmental 
showings on September 19 and 26 and October 8, 
in two showings at 12 noon and 1 p.m., in room 
474 of the main State Department building. The 
“Know Your America” series has been tempo- 
rarily discontinued to make way for this program. 


Thursdays, September 19, 26, October 3 


International Conferences—A_ realistic and 
graphic portrayal of the organization and func- 


1These conferences are open to all personnel of the 


State Department Building. 


tioning of an international conference, based on 
actual shots taken at recent international con- 
ferences. Preparations for a conference, arrang- 
ing the physical facilities, organizing the staff, 
assigning functions, the staff in operation during 
a conference, handling of documents traced 
through all stages, the function of each individ- 
ual conference employee portrayed as part of a 
total process, This picture was produced by the 
Presentation Division (PN) in collaboration 
with the Division of International Conferences 
(IC) and the Division of Training Services 
(FSS). 


Department and the Foreign Service, room 474, main 
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